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HE result of the Unionist Conference at 
Liverpool on Thursday is as satisfactory as 
it is significant. The Die-Hards have suffered 
a defeat which they cannot help taking as decisive. 
For the odds, only a few days earlier, seemed all in 
their favour. The local party organisations or caucuses 
—which naturally consist for the most part of hard- 
bitten Tories—were reported to be behind the Die- 
Hards almost to a man; and the Liverpool Conference 
was a conference of the local caucuses. Many Unionist 
members have found themselves, during the past week 
or two, in the curious position of being urged by their 
own organisations to join the Die-Hards, and at the 
same time being pressed by their constituents, the 
rank and file Unionist voters, to support the policy 
of the Government. But if they suffered accordingly 
from doubts as to the proper course to pursue, these 
doubts are all resolved now. The pressure of public 
opinion has converted even the caucuses. Ulster 
knows now exactly where she stands. She has it in 
her power for the moment to wreck the cause of Irish 
peace, but if she does she will be left without a friend 
in the world ; and it will not be in her power for long. 
The Liverpool Conference marks the end of an era in 
Anglo-Irish politics. It leaves even Lord Carson and 
Mr. Bonar Law helpless. After nearly forty years of 
close association with a great English party Ulster 
suddenly finds herself deserted. She will doubtless use 
hard words about her “ betrayers,” and in our opinion 
she will be thoroughly justified in using them; but 
she will have to recognise the facts all the same. 
* * * 
On the more general aspects of the opening of the 
Washington Conference we eomment elsewhere. Among 
the points in Mr. Hughes’ scheme which require dis- 





cussion the question of how and when obsolete ships 
are to be replaced will probably, we think, prove to 
be the most important and the most difficult. It does 
not very much matter how much money is spent in 
maintaining shipyards and armour-plate plant, but it 
does vitally matter that during the “holiday” the 
competition in types—intensified inevitably by the 
suspension of competition in numbers—should not be 
allowed to go on. It is, however, the submarine 
question that is arousing the most attention and dis- 
cussion in Washington at present. It is reported that 
the British delegation is unanimous in holding that the 
proposed allowances of submarine tonnage (90,000 tons 
for Great Britain and America and 54,000 tons for 
Japan) are too large. Three alternatives have been 
suggested: (1) that submarine craft should be pro- 
hibited altogether, (2) that the proposed tonnage allow- 
ances should be reduced by one-half, or (8) that no 
single submarine should exceed a certain size, é.e., that 
there should be no ocean-going submarines with an 
effective radius of thousands of miles. The second 
alternative represents a sort of compromise for which 
there does not seem to be very much to be said. The 
first is undoubtedly practicable. In nine cases out of 
ten it is useless to attempt to prohibit the use of a 
particular weapon, ¢.g., poisonous gas, because the 
prohibition cannot be enforced in a life-and-death 
struggle. But the submarine is the tenth case. No 
Power could construct and man a submarine fleet 
either in secret in time of peace or in a year or two 
in time of war. If prohibition, therefore, were agreed 
upon there is no serious doubt that it could be enforced. 
But would it be wise to enforce it ? 
* * * 


We are of opinion that it would not. In the late 
war there occurred a very spectacular development of 
the submarine as a weapon of offence; but primarily 
and essentially it is a weapon of defence. It is the 
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resource of the weak country which has little money 
or a long coast line. Battle fleets can operate at speed 
in the presence of submarines, but they cannot anchor. 
The submarine may not have made the battleship 
theoretically obsolete, but it has made it impossible 
for it to conduct offensive operations at any very 
great distance from some elaborately protected “ base.”” 
And that seems to be a very desirable state of affairs 
at the present juncture in the world’s history. By all 
means let us seek to prohibit—with some very stringent 
form of international guarantee—the sort of piracy on 
the high seas which was practised by Germany in the 
late war; but do not let us abolish the submarine. 
There is no reason at all to regret the fact that it is 
next door to impossible for the British, American and 
Japanese battle fleets ever to come within range of 
one another; and if we allow the submarine to exist 
and at the same time refrain from establishing British 
naval bases in Canada or Singapore or American naval 
bases in the Pacific, that next-door-to-impossibility will 
remain for a long time to come. Nothing could be 
better than that all fleets should assume a primarily 
defensive character. For the third proposal, that there 
shall be no giant submarines, there is a great deal to 
be said. It may not be perfectly easy to enforce, but 
we hope it will be pressed. If the ocean-going “ offen- 
sive’ submarine can be eliminated we do not see why 
any country should not own just as many under-water 
craft as it chooses to pay for. 
* * * 


The announcement that the Egyptian negotiations 
have broken down is in the most literal sense premature, 
since Adly Pasha is to have another interview with 
Lord Curzon to-day. But we fear there is but the 
slenderest hope of averting a deadlock and a disaster. 
The British Government has been adamant on the 
military question—that is to say, it has insisted on the 
right to retain British troops, not merely to guard the 
Suez Canal, but in Cairo, Alexandria and other towns, 
““to preserve internal order.’ Beside this all the other 
questions in dispute are of minor importance; and, 
indeed, they could be settled without serious difficulty. 
But it is plain that the Egyptian Prime Minister, 
pledged as he is to secure freedom for Egypt, could not 
possibly accept such a flat contradiction of freedom, 
and that, if he did accept it, his acceptance would be 
worth nothing, for he would hardly speak for half-a- 
dozen of his countrymen. The matter is, indeed, so 
plain that we can only suppose that the British Govern- 
ment is deliberately bent on provoking and crushing 
Egypt. We have no doubt the provocation will be 
successful ; but we believe it will be as impossible to 
crush Egypt as it has been to crush Ireland. This 
“imperial policy,” the handiwork of Mr. Churchill and 
his militarist friends, is a piece of wanton folly. It is 
not necessary, as we have pointed out before in these 
columns, to have a large army in Egypt to protect 
our legitimate interests, and such troops as we need 
will be in their proper place on the Canal, where the 
Egyptians are ready to have them. Unless there is 
an eleventh-hour repentance, we may prepare ourselves 
for a war—an expensive war, a war in an unholy cause, 
and a war that we cannot win. 

* * * 


A new danger—or rather an old danger become more 
acute—now threatens the peace of Southern Europe. 
The vexed question of the frontiers of Albania was 
thought to be practically settled. After months of 
heated controversy between the Greeks, the Jugo-Slavs 
and the Albanians, a reasonable delimitation was made 
by the Powers, which the League of Nations Assembly 
at Geneva recommended Albania to accept, and which, 
no doubt, Albania would by this time have accepted 
but for the mischievous behaviour of Jugoslavia. 
Northern Albania is now overrun by a large force of 





invaders. The explanation given at Belgrade is*that 
this movement is really an operation of the Mirdites, 
a powerful Christian community of Northern Albania, 
who are struggling to set up an independent State in 
opposition to the official Albanian Government estab- 
lished at Tirana. Albania, in fact, has her Ulster! 
But it is significant that Prizrend, the Mirdite capital, 
is in Serbian territory, and there is a good deal of 
evidence that the Serbian Government is directing the 
movement and that Serbian troops are taking part 
in it. The situation, at any rate, was so serious last 
week as to impel Mr. Lloyd George to demand a 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations. We 
imagine that Jugoslavia will find it prudent to turn 
from her evil courses, rather than incur the risk of 
having a blockade and boycott proclaimed by her 
fellow-members in the League. But, even so, we fear 
that we shall not have seen the last of this clash between 
ardent nationalism and pushful imperialism. The 
ultimate solution of the Balkan problem must be 
respect for the principle of nationality and avoidance 
of its disadvantages by a federal system. A harmonious 
Balkan federation, though it may not be a castle in 
the air, is evidently a long way off. For the present, 
drastic measures are necessary to prevent aggression, 
and we hope the League will show no hesitation. 
* * * 


No royal tour in India has begun amid circumstances 
which can be compared with those prevailing at the 
moment of the Prince of Wales’s arrival. The Moplah 
rebellion, which started two months ago, is still raging. 
Its present character may be gauged from the latest 
communiqué. This records a fight in which the Moplahs 
killed numbered 230, the Government troops losing 
only four. So far no serious developments are reported 
as the direct result of Mr. Gandhi's threat of “ civil 
revolution,” but it is clear that many districts, particu- 
larly in the Punjab, are in a deeply disturbed condition. 
So far the call of the Non-co-operation leaders for a 
complete boycott of the Prince’s tour has met with 
the response that was generally anticipated ; in most 
places only a small number of prominent citizens have 
cared to associate themselves with the movement. 
There is reason, however, to expect that the widespread 
preaching of boycott will make a difference to the 
public welcome in certain centres, although it would be 
singular indeed if the behaviour of the multitude 
should suffer any appreciable change. There is one 
particular point to be noted. Indian popular leaders 
commonly go upon the assumption that the Crown 
is entirely separate from the Government ; and hence 
that it should be treated as something above and beyond, 
untouched by the faults or crimes of the Executive. 
Mr. Gandhi would have been much closer to the Indian 
tradition if he had allowed his followers to recognise 
the distinction. This inclusion of the Prince in the 
boycott implies that the Mahatma brings everything 
British within the range of his epithet “ Satanic.” 

* * * 


The libel action of Mr. W. F. Watson against the 
Duke of Northumberland and the Morning Post has 
afforded us, as we suppose it has afforded most other 
people, a mixture of amusement and disgust. The 
plaintiff's reputation has long been a minus quantity, 
and his effrontery in exposing it in the public courts 
is only equalled by his folly in taking the Duke and the 
Morning Post seriously. What was really interesting, 
however, in this trial was the light thrown on poor 
Sir Basil Thompson’s egregious Department. In the 
autumn of 1917 Watson was receiving £3 a week from 
the police for reports about the Bolshevist movement 
in this country, and he gave them, he said, “ informa- 
tion which they could have got from any newspaper ; 
it was a lot of twaddle.” But a year later he was 
doing better. He had got into touch with the Criminal 
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Investigation Department (Special)—the “ Sleuths ’’— 
who gave him £5 a week for more twaddle, officially 
called “ confidential reports.”” This comfortable job 
only came to an end when the “ Sleuths” found that 
their gentleman was “ duplicating his reports with the 
other branch.” The affair has its comic side; but 
does it not also suggest that our super-policemen 
would be better engaged in handling marbles in a 
nursery than public monies in a Government Office ? 
They have in the last two or three years bought 
thousands of pounds’ worth of twaddle; for Watson 
was by no means the only one of their tools who duped 
them. There were dozens of Watsons—we could name 
some—and nine-tenths of the “information” the 
Department collected was either pure rubbish or else 
stuff which it could have got for nothing from the 
nearest Trade Union office. Its activities have been 
a standing joke in the Labour movement for two years 
past. It may have been worth while to pay Sir Basil 
Thompson’s salary to keep us merry ; but to go beyond 
that made the joke too expensive. We suggest now, that 
instead of appointing a successor to Sir Basil, the Home 
Secretary should wind up the “ Sleuths,” and publish 
as a memento a complete and veracious account of 
their activities. We should like to have on record 
that immortal story of how Sir Basil hurled a bomb- 
shell into a Cabinet meeting by reporting that he had 
unearthed a nation-wide conspiracy hiding under the 
sinister title of the W.E.A.! 
*K ok 2k 

Prices have fallen again; and the cost of living now 
stands, according to the official figures, at only 103 per 
cent. above the pre-war level. The drop during the 
past month is stated to be due mainly to a further 
decrease in the price of food. In other words, it costs 
still a trifle more than twice as much to live now as it 
cost before the war. But prices have fallen to this 
point as the result of a huge industrial slump; and 
any considerable trade recovery seems to be almost 
certain to send them flying up again, not, indeed, to the 
figure of a year ago, but to a point well above the present 
level. The reduction which has taken place is due 
mainly, not to an increase in supply, but to a fall in 
demand, to which lower wages and unemployment have 
largely contributed. There are certainly far less com- 
modities being produced, and less to divide among the 
consumers. Every pound of war debt, on the other hand, 
is worth correspondingly more in commodities to its 
holder, and represents an absolutely increased claim on 
the diminished amount of the national production. 
Regarded from this standpoint lower prices are anything 
but an unmixed blessing. It is a poor consolation to the 
wage-earner or salary-earner to watch the downward 
march of prices when his earnings, if not his actual 
wage-rates, are tumbling faster, and his liability to loss 
even of these earnings through unemployment is 
steadily increasing. It does not take a very highly- 
trained intelligence to observe that falling prices to-day 
mean that the rentier benefits at the expense of a large 
section of those who live by earned income. 

* * * 

An attack upon the eight-hours’ day seems to be 
developing in the transport industry. Demands for the 
lengthening of working hours have been before both the 
dockers and the tramwaymen during the past week. 
In both cases the workers’ representatives indicated 
their refusal to agree to any departure from the present 
working week, and the question was adjourned to further 
joint meetings to be held next month. Meanwhile, the 
question of increasing, not the actual hours of labour, 
but the “ spreadover time ” within which the eight-hours’ 
day is to be confined, has been before the London ’bus- 
men, who, on a ballot vote, have rejected the draft 
ny recommended by their officials. The new 

nsport and General Workers’ Union, in which 


dockers, *busmen, and tramway workers are included, 
has announced its decision to resist all attempts at 
increasing the hours of labour, but the various em- 
ployers’ associations seem to be determined to bring 
about an increase. The question of hours is being 
forced to the front in the building industry also— 
where the Trade Unions have just decided to resist any 
increase—and in agriculture. We have no hesitation 
in prophesying that, however disinclined the Unions may 
be to fight just now, if these and other attacks upon the 
shorter working week are pushed forward in earnest, 
very big Labour troubles are to be anticipated. So far, 
they have not been very seriously pressed, and we hope 
that employers will still have the sense to let well alone, 
and not make the present depression an excuse for attaek- 
ing a standard to which, only two years ago, their repre- 
sentatives were willing that legal sanction should be given. 
* * * 

An _ Irish correspondent writes: The refusal of Sir 
James Craig and his colleagues to accept the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for an Irish settlement in the interests 
of the British Empire was followed by a great parade 
in Belfast of a new force which with delightful, if 
unconscious, irony has been named the Ulster Imperial 
Guards. Some 3,000 men, including a large number of 
ex-soldiers, marched in military order to various churches 
where Episcopalian and Presbyterian preachers, who 
have been at ae the bitterest opponents of an 
Irish peace, poured oil on the fires of sectarian passion 
and ransacked the Old Testament for arguments to 
justify a new civil war. It is threatened that within 
a few weeks every able-bodied “loyalist” will be 
enrolled in the Imperial Guards, whose services are then 
to be placed at the disposal of the Ulster Cabinet for 
operations against Ireland or England, or both. In 
public Orangeism insists that the drama of 1912 can 
be successfully re-staged in 1921, though Sir Edward 
Carson is no longer available to ride the whirlwind and 
direct the storm, and the most prominent of his Tory 
backers are weary of the very name of Ulster. In pri- 
vate even “‘Die-Hard’’ Northerners have their doubts, 
and the shrewder of their fellows are well aware that 
the Six Counties stand to gain infinitely more by 
bargaining than by bloodshed. England is anxious 
above all things to let Ulster down easily; Sinn Fein 
is so eager to establish the principle of co-operation 
that there will be no haggling over terms. Never had 
negotiators a better chance, and if Belfast sacrifices 
her interests to her prejudices, her leaders will have 
forfeited any reputation they possess for hard-headedness 
and common sense. 

* * * 

The decision to speed up the transfer of full powers 
to the Northern Parliament by the issue of Orders in 
Council has caused a certain amount of alarm in the 
South. Undoubtedly the ability of its Government to 
function will give the Six Counties an advantage, 
but official Sinn Fein shows few signs of perturbation, 
and it is not difficult to divine why it views the prospect 
so calmly. Had the North been left with the mere 
shadow of an Administration unable to exercise legisla- 
tive or executive powers, a strong claim could have 
been put forward for terms at least as good as those 
which may be offered to the South. Now that steps 
have been taken to enable the Ulster Government 
to come into operation, England can claim to have 
discharged her pledges in full under the Act of 1920, 
and will be free to devise a new arrangement on a 
Dominion basis. If Ulster declines to accept this 
arrangement, she will be in the same position as the 
other provinces were under the Partition Act, with this 
difference, that instead of Crown Colony Government 
she will have her Parliament hampered by drastic 
financial limitations. Such a settlement would not 
meet the Sinn Fein demand, but it would pave the 
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way towards it by putting in the hands of the South 
a@ weapon better designed to induce a mood of sweet 
reasonableness in Ulster than the Belfast boycott or 
the warlike activities of the LR.A. 


PotrricaL CORRESPONDENT writes: From the more ten- 
dencious rumours of the hour I am interested, though 
naturally not surprised, to see emerging a suggestion 

which I believe was first thrown out in this column some months 
ago—that, if he could so contrive matters, the Prime Minister 
would have not one, but two General Elections on his Irish 
proposals before proceeding to give them statutory effect— 
namely, a fresh election for Southern Ireland, and the other 
for the Parliament of the United Kingdom. Events certainly 
appear to be moving towards some such climax, if not indeed 
to a threefold dissolution. For if the opinion of the three king- 
doms on the Government's Irish plan is to be taken collectively, 
and also that of Southern Ireland as an individual unit, I should 
expect Northern Ireland to hold a separate referendum at the 
same time. 
* a 

I confess that at the time when this forecast was originally 
formed it was based on the presumption that the Prime Minister 
would continue to be in undisputed control of the Coalition, 
and consequently in a position to manceuvre the electoral 
situation pretty much in accordance with his own strategical 
ideas. In other words, I had expected the date and occasion 
of the election to be chosen with a single eye to the discomfiture 
of the Labour and Liberal Opposition. While leaving the plan 
intact in its main outline, events are now threatening to give 
a curious twist to its ultimate application. Nevertheless, I 
find it hard to believe that we are to have the coupon election 
of 1918 over again, even in an inverted form—in the shape, that 
is to say, of an agreed election in which the different parties 
should consent to the stereotyping of their existing relative 
positions for the duration of a short single-issue Parliament, 
subject only to the hunting down of the Diehards and their 
exclusion from public life. Everything else apart, I doubt the 
practicability of the scheme. So far as the constituencies are 
concerned, coupons and coalitionism and pretences about single- 
issue Parliaments have all had their day. 

* * * 

Even the Coalition Liberals are coming round to this view— 
with a difference. Many of them, I gather, are at one with the 
Diehards in desiring a burst-up of the Tory-Liberal combination, 
but, unlike the Diehards, want to see Ireland settled first. When 
the inevitable split comes, this group would not be sorry to find 
itself once more in communion with orthodox Liberalism. Not 
that there is any thought of deserting Mr. Lloyd George. On 
the contrary, he too, it seems, would be willing in certain con- 
tingencies to retrace his steps and serve with Mr. Asquith under 
a third leader. After all, strange things happen in politics— 
things even stranger than are foreshadowed in this triai-sketch 
(primarily designed, I imagine, for Unionist contemplation) of 
a reunited Liberal party with Lord Grey as its supreme head 
supported in the Commons by two mutually attached ex-Prime 
Ministers, each insisting on yielding precedence to the other. 

” * * 

On other grounds than the state of his health, Mr. Bonar Law’s 
capacity to play a lone hand in politics may be doubted. Am- 
bitious he has always been, but in a fluctuating style as charac- 
teristic of his temperament as the fickleness so conspicuous in 
his personal allegiances—first, to Mr. Balfour, whom he sup- 
planted, after comparing him to Oliver Cromwell; then to Sir 
Edward Carson, with whom, despite the latter's overmastering 
ascendancy, he was constantly engaged in shrewish little tiffs ; 
next, to Mr. Asquith, whose head, though he relied on it for a 
time with unquestioning subservience, he at last presented on 
a charger to Mr. Lloyd George; and, finally, to Mr. Lloyd 
George himself, from whom, as their friends are now revealing, 
this political Landru parted last summer in a huff. 

* * * 


Here we have the portrait, not unfamiliar in politics, of a man 
fated rather than contented to be always playing second fiddle. 
A first-rate second-rater,” somebody said of Mr. Law in his 
early days, and the verdict stands. To those, however, who are 
congratulating the Prime Minister on having immobilised Lord 
Carson by making him a Law Lord, thus depriving his former 
satellite of one indispensable support, I would point out that 
Law Lords are not necessarily shelved from political controversy. 
Notable and not at all remote precedents might be cited to the 


contrary. 





THE SPIRIT OF WASHINGTON 


F one thing at least concerning the Washington 
Conference we may already be pretty confident ; 
that whatever it may do, neither in its pro- 

ceedings nor in its conclusions will it be in the least 
like that great international Conference—of so closely 
similar composition—which produced the Treaty of 
Versailles. M. Briand and his colleagues have not 
carried with them across the Atlantic the political 
atmosphere of Paris. The diplomacy of Washington is 
distinctly the new diplomacy, not the old. In Paris 
President Wilson was first asphyxiated and then out- 
witted. In Washington M. Briand may expect a 
kindlier fate, but it is already evident that he finds 
the American atmosphere as strange and almost as 
uncomfortable as President Wilson found the French 
atmosphere nearly three years ago. So important is 
the question of venue! The strangeness, of course— 
strange enough to the British delegates but incom- 
parably stranger to the French and the Italians—was 
inevitable in any event, but it was greatly increased by 
the outrageously unconventional manner in which the 
Chairman, Mr. Hughes, behaved on the opening day 
of the Conference. He put all his cards on the table 
before the game had even begun, and presented the 
delegates with a cut-and-dried solution of one of the 
two principal problems which they had been summoned 
to discuss! That is not how we do things in Europe. 
It leaves no room for the perfected arts of European 
diplomacy. It is almost like cheating. At any rate, 
it is against all the rules. It is like inviting a man to 
fight with boxing gloves when the rapier is the only 
weapon he has learned to use. 

But the change is healthy, and M. Briand may in 
the long run find the new atmosphere rather bracing 
than enervating. It is pleasant to imagine that he 
may even be led to commit himself, and France, to 
policies which will get him into as much trouble with 
his Chamber when he gets home, as President Wilson 
got into with his Senate when he returned from Paris. 
But such justice would perhaps be too poetic to come 
true. It is not likely that M. Briand will ever become 
so intoxicated with the air of Washington as to forget 
his Chamber. Clearly, he has not forgotten it yet. 
He has not, indeed, so far betrayed a single sign of 
recognising any international standpoint save that 
of the Paris of 1919. But the curious thing is that this 
does not seem really to matter. M. Briand’s contribu- 
tion to the discussion on the disarmament proposals on 
Tuesday was a request to the Conference to recognise, 
in justice to France, that “France has only kept an 
army ”—several times larger than any other army in 
the world—* sufficient for her needs,” and a declaration 
that as for the French Navy it was “already much 
weaker than it ought to be.” If the Conference had 
been in Europe, such a reply to such proposals as Mr. 
Hughes had put forward might have done considerable 
harm, but in Washington no one feels it to be of 
consequence. It was too much out of touch with the 
dominant atmosphere of the Conference, too completely 
out of the picture, to produce any effect at all. And 
so, too, when one reads (in a Reuter message) that the 
French and Italian delegations at Washington have 
agreed that France and Italy shall “act together” 
on all questions throughout the Conference, one has & 
sense only of the incongruity of such an arrangement 
at such a gathering. There seems no need on this 
occasion to be afraid of log-rolling or intrigue or to 
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denounce them as symptoms of the revival of the old 
diplomacy ; for the old diplomacy has obviously no 
chance in Washington, and these methods are almost 
certain there only to recoil on the heads of those who 
seek to employ them. 

The intellectual tenacity of the French is proverbial, 
and must be accepted as one of the conditions of any 
problem in which they are concerned. In some spheres, 
and on some occasions, it is a characteristic to be 
admired, but in others it is very tiresome, and worse 
than tiresome. Singlemindedness may be carried too 
far. Consider, for example, the extraordinary comment 
upon Mr. Hughes’ proposals which was made last 
Sunday by that very distinguished and influential 
French journalist, who most appropriately signs himself 
“ Pertinax,” and whose words used at one time to be 
taken to represent the views of the French Foreign 
Office. This plan, he said, involved what would be, in 
effect, an Anglo-American Entente. “ Britain obtains 
the lion’s share. As for the consequences for France, 
they are not very agreeable. If the naval agreement 
is accomplished it will have the effect of again pushing 
Britain further away from any serious entente with 
France.” Such a comment, with all that it implies, 
is too naive to be resented. Could anything be more 
absurdly remote from that spirit of political idealism 
which, on the very day on which these words were 
written, was sweeping\like a wave over the whole 
English-speaking world Britain must not make 
friends with America, les in our new-found sense of 
security we should forget\pur duty towards France! 
If there were twenty Fances .. . but it is 
unnecessary to elaborate thé point. It is enough to 
suggest that a world-wide Anglo-Saxon accord, leading 
inevitably to a reacceptance by\America of her proper 
share of responsibility in international affairs, would 
afford France a guarantee against unjust aggression 
infinitely more far-reaching and secure than any sin 
could ever gain by even a formal alliance with this 
country. 

These features in the attitude, we will not say of 
France, but of the French politicians, deserve emphasis, 
not so much that they may be condemned, as for the 
value of the stark contrast which they provide to 
the spirit which so strikingly appears to animate the 
Washington Conference. Compare Mr. Hughes’ speech 
with M. Briand’s reply or with the comment of 
“ Pertinax,” and at once the whole meaning of the 
Washington Conference—if it has any meaning at all— 
stands out clearly against the French background. 
It is possible, of course, that we are mistaken in our 
supposition that the wonderfully favourable atmosphere 
created by President Harding’s address and Mr. Hughes’ 
concrete proposals will continue to pervade and dominate 
the future proceedings of the Conference. But Mr. 
Hughes’ achievement will in any case remain. In no 
more than a few minutes he raised the level of discussion 
to a height which the most sanguine of idealists had not 
hoped for. It may fall again; but a standard has 
been set, and the delegates cannot fail to be conscious 
that by that standard their work will, in the end, be 
judged. If it can be maintained, the Washington 
Conference will mark an historical epoch, in the proper 
sense of that too well-worn phrase. 

And we dare to believe that it will be maintained ; for 
the circumstances of the world at this moment are 
peculiarly favourable to its maintenance. Peace, in 
the most comprehensive meaning of the word, is every- 
where to-day the subject not merely of pious aspiration 





but of real and profound longing. President Harding 
professed to be speaking for a hundred million people ; 
actually he was speaking for hundreds of millions. The 
whole world has been waiting for exactly the lead that 
the American Government has given. We do not want 
to compete in armaments with anyone and we do not 
want to haggle over details. It was inevitable, of 
course, that the splendid simplicity of Mr. Hughes’ 
proposals should be clouded to some extent when the 
“experts” got to work. But if public interest is but 
kept alive—as the Press can keep it alive—the experts 
can do little harm. It is the proper business of the 
experts to criticise; it is for the public to accept or 
reject their criticisms. The suggested British “ reser- 
vation ”’ providing for a slow, but continuous, replace- 
ment of capital ships throughout the proposed “ holi- 
day,” so that the art of manufacturing armour-plate may 
not be lost, is, from the expert point of view, wholly 
defensible. The experts would, indeed, have failed in 
their duty if they had not raised the point. But it does 
not follow that it need be pressed, and we hope that it 
will not be pressed. For, obviously, it strikes at the root 
of the American scheme. We want to get rid of compe- 
tition, not to restrict it. The monetary saving is a 
comparatively paltry matter. If only we can all forget 
for ten years what naval competition is, the chances of 
our ever returning to it will be comparatively small. 
Such competition is a very modern idea, It is not one 
of the “ eternal factors” of history or human nature ; 
it is merely a bad habit, and ten years is long enough 
for a probable cure. But if we keep the means of com- 
petition alive, we shall keep the habit alive. Inevitably 
we shall go on experimenting with 18-inch and then 
20-inch guns, even though we have only one ship a year 
to mount them in. Mr. Hughes, as we understand his 
scheme, is for a clean cut, and a clean cut is the only 
thing worth fighting for. 

In spite of the British “ reservation” we still hope 
for that clean cut. It is not only the right plan but, 
as so often happens, it is also the plan which is best 
suited to British interests. Status quo settlements are 
always settlements in favour of the British Empire. 
That is a fact which, properly understood, is the greatest 
possible tribute to the success and value of the Empire 
as an instrument of peace and progress throughout the 
world. It may sometimes put us in an _ invidious 
position, but that does not alter the facts. It is our 
good fortune—as compared, for instance, with France— 
that the aims of our idealists and our materialists are 
not essentially divergent. Mr. Hughes’ scheme appeals 
to both, and if we do not accept it, not merely “in 
principle” but in the letter, we are in danger of throwing 
away the best opportunity that Great Britain has ever 
had of establishing that world-wide peace which is at 
once our greatest interest and our greatest aspiration. 
The Washington Conference has begun amazingly well. 
To say that it has already put a new heart into mankind 
is no extravagance of rhetoric but the simple truth. 
The American Government has broken the ice of 
diplomatic reserve, and thereby worked a miracle. 
The conversations which are now going on in Washington 
are conversations and not duels. That is the essence 
of the change. Attention has been diverted from fears 
to hopes, from the possibilities of conflict to the possibili- 
ties of co-operation. The America which first proposed 


and then rejected the League has now re-established 
the spirit of the League as, for the time being at least, 
the dominant force in the world. The possible ultimate 
consequences are beyond calculation. 
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LONDON IN THE MELTING-POT 


HE Royal Commission on London government has 
now begun its inquiry into the parish-pump 
problems of seven and a-half million people. 


Comparatively few of these seven and a-half millions, it is 


evident, appreciate either the difficulties of the problems 
or the importance of the inquiry. The vast and compli- 
cated machine which arranges so much of his daily life has 
long passed the understanding of the ordinary citizen; he 
is used to being reminded of its existence chiefly by the 
visits of the dustman, the party canvasser and the man 
with the rate demand-note. This last-named evil, however, 
borne in the good old days with a little mild grumbling, 
has now become so serious as to sting the most unpolitical 
of us into a more lively, if not more intelligent, interest in 
public affairs. There is a vague general hope that the 
Royal Commission, whatever else it may do, will propound 
some method of saving our pockets. We expect that it 
will ; but we trust that it will do a great deal more besides, 
for economy, as understood by gentlemen in suburban 
railway-carriages, is but a part, and an inferior part, of 
the business in hand. 


The official terms of reference to the Commission are— 
“to inquire and report what, if any, alterations are needed 
in the local government of the Administrative County of 
London and the surrounding districts, with a view to 
securing greater efficiency and economy in the administra- 
tion of local government services and to reducing any 
inequalities which may exist in the distribution of local 
burdens as between different parts of the whole area.” 
We do not propose to discuss here the blessed word equalisa- 
tion. That question, as everybody knows, was brought 
into prominence by the recent action of the Poplar Borough 
Council, and the Government, driven into a corner, were 
forced to find a way out of a dangerous impasse by hastily 
improvised measures for dealing with the evil at its worst 
point. There is to be a more equitable distribution of the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, which will be increased 
from 5d. per head per day to 1s. 3d.—a reform which will 
go a considerable way towards relieving the more poverty- 
stricken areas, though it will not, of course, lighten the 
total burden of the community. The Labour representa- 
tives, in their conference with the Minister of Health, 
pressed for larger reforms, including an increase of the 6d. 
in the £ now paid under the Equalisation of Rates Act to 
2s. in the £. This demand, however, has not been con- 
ceded ; the general problem of rate equalisation is reserved 
for the Royal Commission to deal with—a decision which 
the Government were, no doubt, justified in making in 
principle, but which unfortunately will leave the poorer 
Metropolitan Boroughs to groan for some time yet under 
their intolerable load. The rate for Borough Council 
purposes varies in the present half-year from 8d. in West- 
minster to 3s. 8}d. in Bethnal Green. What has been 
done, however, is no more than a temporary makeshift ; 
the proper financial adjustments in the Administrative 
County of London will fall into their place as part of the 
larger inquiry. 

Exactly a hundred years ago Cobbett was fulminating 
against the overgrown Metropolis—the ‘“ Great Wen” as 
he called it. The manageable little city which he wanted 
“* dispersed ” has now sagged out into the formless region 
that we know as Greater London. In the centre lies the 
Administrative County, with an area of 117 square miles 
and a population of some four and a-half millions. On the 
outer ring is a mass of satellite towns and villages, extending 
into the five—or, if we include Buckinghamshire, Berkshire 
and Sussex, eight—Home Counties. The Greater London 


of the Census, covering the Metropolitan Police District, 
has an area of 698 square miles and a population of seven 
and a-half millions. Whatever we might like in our hearts, 
we know very well that Cobbett’s short way with it is 


impossible. Greater London cannot be dispersed; it can 
only be reorganised. 

What does reorganisation involve ?_ Some hasty reformers 
will immediately call attention to the multiplicity of local 
authorities. Greater London is governed by 6 County 
Councils, 4 County Borough Councils, 39 Municipal Borough 
Councils, 28 Metropolitan Borough Councils and the City 
Corporation, 119 Urban District Councils, 65 Rural District 
Councils and 72 Boards of Guardians—besides various ad 
hoc bodies, such as the Metropolitan Water Board, the 
Port of London Authority and the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. It is certainly a formidable list. It is not desir- 
able, however, to jump to the conclusion that all the evils 
we suffer from are due only, or mainly, to the number of 
our organs of government. Multiplicity does not necessarily 
mean chaos, and, in point of fact, it would be absurd to 
represent London as a congeries of Balkan States, snarling 
and grabbing at one another’s territory, and erecting 
barriers against mutual traffic or encroachment. A good 
deal of co-ordination has been achieved; the unity of London 
is not a mere pretence. Sheer necessity long ago produced 
co-operation in certain of the bigger local services, and it 
goes on producing it. It was as early as 1829 that a single 
control of the police was adopted over an area far larger 
than the present County of London. The main drainage 
system, managed originally by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the predecessor of the L.C.C., now brings in a 
number of important outer districts. The water-supply 
area extends over 559 square miles, including large parts 
of the five Home Counties ; a joint scheme for the treatment 
of venereal disease is worked by the County Councils of 
London, Bucks, Essex, Hertford, Middlesex, Surrey and 
Kent, and the County Boroughs of Croydon and East Ham 
and West Ham. And at this moment an electricity authority 
is being set up over a region bounded by the Hog’s Back 
in the south and Welwyn and St. Albans in the north, 
and taking in Gravesend and Tilbury to the east and Eton 
the west. 

Nevertheless, the unity is far from perfect. If there is 
not chaos, there is certainly confusion. Our co-ordination 
does not proceed on any logical and comprehensive system, 
but piecemeal and by a series of awkward devices, which 
give us in the end not a unified control but a hotch-potch 
of “working arrangements.” None of the joint ad hoc 
bodies is completely satisfactory, and among the mass of 
the local authorities proper many are doing the things that 
they ought not to be doing (for example, in the matter of 
“‘ public relief”), or leaving undone the things that they 
ought to be doing (for example, in the sphere of housing 
or transport development). London government, in a word, 
is inefficient and wasteful both of money and effort; it 
neither provides adequately for the needs of the citizens 
nor distributes fairly their financial burdens. And the 
root causes are the maladjustment of areas to services and 
the unsatisfactory relations of the local authorities both 
with each other and with the central government. We 
cannot now discuss these points in detail; it must suffice 
to remind the reader of such outstanding scandals as our 
traffic and our housing and town-planning. Sixteen years 
ago a Royal Commission on London Traffic recommended 
the establishment of a Traffic Board for Greater London ; 
fourteen years later a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons declared that “ the immediate creation by Parlia- 
ment of a London Traffic Authority can alone remedy the 
present intolerable conditions.” And still a huge and 
growing population puts up with congested and roundabout 
roads, purgatorial journeys in railway-carriages, trams and 
*buses packed to bursting point, and all the irritation of 
“* dead-ends ” and failures of connection. For any allevia- 
tion of its sufferings it must look to the capitalist, who 
may offer, as Lord Ashfield did the other day, to give a 
little more convenience to the public in return for a guarantee 
of a lot more profit for himself. And together with the 
traffic muddle hangs the housing muddle; for on the 
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interdependence of the two there is no need to insist. The 
muddle will be still further exposed in a month or two’s 
time, when all the local authorities under the Housing Act 
of 1919 begin to produce their ‘‘ compulsory town-planning 
schemes.” It is surely obvious that “ town-planning ” by 
Heaven knows how many towns must be, in the conditions 
of Greater London, a farce—or a tragedy. 

What, then, are we to look for to remedy our discontents, 
to secure a decent system of transport and of housing, to 
improve our education and health and other services, and 
to ** reduce inequalities in the distribution of local burdens ”’ ? 
The line of least resistance may be to create another special 
joint body to grapple with each abuse that appears. We 
hope that this line will not be taken; we do not want a 
Traffic Board and a Housing and Planning Board to be 
added to the old Water Board and the new Electric Board 
and the rest. Are we, then, to have an extension of the 
London County Council, an extension both of area and of 
power? This is what is being aimed at by an influential 
section of reformers, to the manifest alarm of the other 
local authorities. Ominous words are bandied about— 
absorption, centralisation, bureaucracy. The outer London 
councils have held a conference to decide how best to 
protect their interests against the monster of Spring 
Gardens. The Metropolitan Boroughs and the Urban 
Districts have set up special committees; the Boards of 
Guardians, with the boldness of condemned criminals, have 
protested to the Minister of Health that they ought to have 
representation on the Royal Commission. We trust that 
this clash of interests, real or alleged, is not going to harden 
into a set battle outside and inside the Royal Commission. 
If it does, it will raise false issues, besides obscuring the 
true ones, and it will end in a compromise which will satisfy 
nobody. What the views of the Commissioners are we do 
not know. The Chairman, Lord Ullswater, the late 
Speaker of the House of Commons, has played a fairly 
active part in local government in East Suffolk, and he 
enjoys some fame in connection with his plan (a singularly 
bad plan, as we think) for creating subordinate legislatures 
in England, Scotland and Wales, to which a number of 
the Imperial Parliament’s powers should be delegated. 
The rest are popularly supposed to have no views at all 
about London, since they have been avowedly chosen as 
persons of impeccable impartiality. Whether this is so or 
not, we venture to hope that they will rise above solutions 
of the problem which look only, or chiefly, to the vested 
interests or “ rights ” of any existing bodies, and will base 
their recommendations on larger principles. 

For ourselves, we should like to see three main principles 
asserted. First, that there must be one supreme governing 
body, not merely for the Greater London comprised within 
the Metropolitan Police District, but for the still greater 
London whose boundaries go as far as, and even beyond, 
those of the electrical authority we have mentioned above. 
Secondly, that this body should not be simply a puffed-up 
County Council, but should have devolved upon it many 
of the powers now inefficiently exercised by Parliament. 
And, thirdly, that there should be a readjustment—not a 
wholesale blotting-out (save in the case of the Boards of 
Guardians, whose continued existence is a scandal)—of the 
existing local authorities within the area. The great towns 
of outer London and the little towns of inner London, the 
Metropolitan Boroughs, whatever changes may be made 
in their powers and duties, are all necessary both for healthy 
civie life and for sound administration in Greater London. 
We are well aware that the mere whisper of such proposals 
will provoke—indeed, it has already provoked—an outcry 
from those to whom reform means tinkering. This is too 
big a thing to be discussed, they say; it would lead at 
once to similar demands in other parts of the country. 
So much the better. But it would be a question for Parlia- 
ment to decide. Of course it would; and we know of 


few questions with which Parliament could occupy its 
time more profitably. 


FRANCE AND THE COMING 
CRASH 


Paris, November 15th. 

VEN the Washington Conference should not be 

E allowed to distract attention from the grave crisis 

which is almost monopolising the thoughts of 

serious political thinkers in France. It would be impossible 

for me to exaggerate the tremendous importance of 

Germany’s impending bankruptcy and its consequences in 

European countries and particularly in France. It is now, 

and not later, that a warning cry should be raised. It is 

now, and not later, that the Allied statesmen should realise 
the possible sequel to the German collapse. 

What impresses me more than the fulminations of M. 
Poincaré are the utterances of liberal-minded French 
economists. There is, for example, M. Gaston Jéze, who 
has always shown a sound appreciation of fiscal realities. 
He does not see how, given the financial difficulties of 
France and the exasperation that must be felt when the 
German default is apparent to all eyes, the sternest military 
measures can be avoided. I am bound to agree with this 
alarming view—unless other nations, notably England and 
America, take a hand in the game at once. It may be that 
the word bankruptcy can be disputed, but what cannot be 
disputed is the inability of Germany, unless there is some 
intervention, to pay the half milliard gold marks that are 
due on January 15th. Accompanying the failure to acquit 
her international obligations is the panic-stricken fall of the 
mark, the probable smash of the Reichbank, monetary con- 
fusion and social chaos. It is a lamentable outlook. But 
the débdcle will be complete if once more France proposes 
the occupation of the Ruhr, the seizure of the German 
customs and the institution of a Commission of Debt. 

No one can foresee the full consequences of the krack. 
The only possible chance of surmounting this crisis with 
reasonable safety is for the Governments immediately to 
concert measures of amelioration and to grant a mora- 
torium. What strikes me as curious is that, while the 
German difficulties were predicted by enlightened economists 
in England long ago, it was really the French authorities who 
began, during the past month or so, to swing vigorously the 
tocsin. It was through the British representatives of 
English journals that the alarm was first given by France, 
and in this roundabout way it was easy to set all the 
French bells vibrating. This seems to prove that the 
French Government is under no illusions. It suggests that 
the problem has been considered. One would deduce that 
plans are drawn up—but possibly such a deduction, though 
logical, would be inexact. At anyrate, there has never been 
such an uproar in the French Press two months before the 
fatal date of échéance. 

I have every reason for believing that the policy of the 
French Government under M. Briand is oriented into 
pacific paths. There has been an unmistakable note of 
sincerity in the personal expressions of the French Premier, 
and one cannot forget that if M. Briand, partly under 
political pressure, partly for strategic purposes and 
partly because he became the prisoner of his own propaganda, 
led the French army and the French people to the very gates 
of the Ruhr in May last, it was the same M. Briand who 
discredited the Ruhr operation and rendered its repetition 
exceedingly difficult. It is M. Briand who has accom- 
plished the really remarkable parliamentary feat of splitting 
the Entente Républicaine, the most powerful group in the 
Chamber, of dislocating the Bloc National, of attracting to 
the Left men who had previously gravitated to the Right. 
It is M. Briand who by expert manceuvres made the 
Chamber realise that it no longer reflected the sentiments of 
the country, and brought it into closer conformity with the 
liberal renaissance manifested in many elections. More- 
over, were there not this certain tendency towards peaceful 
settlements and practical accords, such as the Wiesbaden 
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convention, were France not genuinely prepared to seek 
some sort of economic rapprochement and co-operation with 
her former enemy, there is every inducement just now for 
her at least to pretend to reasonable pacifism. The 
Washington Conference has opened, and it is essential that 
France should present the figure of a peace-loving country. 
Thus there is much which makes for better conditions and 
relations. There is the feeling of the country, there is the 
May fiasco, there is the personal inclination of M. Briand, 
there is the electoral alarm and dissolution of the Bloc 
National, there is the Wiesbaden accord, and there is the 
Washington Conference. 

But the bankruptcy of Germany threatens to spoil all. 
The January default is likely to create dismay and anger 
and to revive the call for futile coercive measures. The 
responsibility of the Reparations Commission, which has 
left Paris for Berlin, is great, but the responsibility of the 
Governments is greater. In the multitude of articles 
which have been inspired by this situation, I note especially 
the demand of the publicists that France shall not allow 
her delegate on the Reparations Commission, M. Dubois, to 
cast his vote in favour of granting fresh delays to Germany, 
or in favour of raising the liens that the Allies hold on 
German possessions. If decisions which involve new con- 
cessions are only to be reached by unanimity, there is some 
danger that France will exclaim: ‘“ Assez de concessions !” 
Already there is being worked up a campaign of opposition. 
The old disruptive distrust is returning. 

France believes that riches exist in Germany which it 
is possible to transfer. She believes that there are plots to 
cheat her of her dues. First, she is doubtful whether the 
fall of the mark has not been engineered or, at least, con- 
sciously permitted by a complacent government. M. de 
Lasteyrie, who is the reporter of the Special Budget of 
France, a budget which provides sums for the restoration 
of the ruined North and for the payment of pensions that 


are nominally recoverable from Germany, has been making . 


investigations in Germany, and, although, he does not go so 
far as to allege that Germany has deliberately organised the 
swift descent of the mark, he blames the German authorities 
sufficiently to produce a popular impression that sardonic 
ministers have conspired to swindle France. The public is 
not inclined to consider nuances, and France may easily be 
inflamed by the idea that a gigantic piece of financial 
jugglery has been practised. Were German magnates, for 
example, to help out the German Government on condition 
that State property should be made over to them for 
exploitation, France would interpret the proceeding as 
follows: The Allies would have lost their liens for the sake 
of a few more instalments. There would presently be neither 
payments nor hypothecation. These suspicions could cer- 
tainly be plausibly defended. 

Now it is necessary to remember the financial situation 
of France. At the present time the Chamber is struggling 
with next year’s Budget. Flatly do the Deputies declare 
that they will have no fresh taxation. Definitely it is 
stated that there can be no great national loan. But 
after M. Doumer has done his best, scraping off a few 
millions here and endeavouring to save a few millions 
there, there remains a substantial deficit. The buckling 
of the Budget is a labour of Hercules—and M. Doumer has 
no pretension of figuring in the réle of a classical personage. 
But'‘this is by no means all. If the ordinary and the extra- 
ordinary Budgets cannot be covered, there is also the 
Special Budget. If one may put the normal needs of 
France roughly at 25 milliard francs—including the enormous 
sum of 18 milliards for the service of the Public Debt— 
reliable authorities such as M. Bokanowski put the needs 
of the Treasury at 45 milliards. Personally, I have no doubt 
that eventually, by the most vigorous financial policy and 
with the real economic wealth of France, the French financial 
situation can be redeemed. But the immediate relation 
of these facts to the facts of the German crash is obvious. 
If Germany does not meet her obligations, it is clear that 





France will be faced with the most formidable difficulties, 
For that matter, even if Germany does acquit her debt, 
the difficulties of France will remain formidable. It has 
just been shown that at the lowest estimate France now has 
an internal and external debt of 328 milliards. In any 
event, sooner or later we must re-establish the doctrine 
of financial solidarity. But without looking so far, without 
considering the matter so profoundly, it is apparent to every- 
one that the financial catastrophe that is being produced 
in Germany implies a financial catastrophe for other peoples, 
and the distinction between victor and vanquished is already 
wearing thin. The whole world is suffering from the 
economic consequences of the war and of post-war policy. 
It is not possible to subtract great pieces of the civilised 
world from the co-operative and marketable activities of 
mankind without producing universal desolation. If it 
is true that France will be foolish to lose her sang-froid, 
to give way to choler, to resort to angry military and political 
sanctions which will aggravate the evil, it is equally true 
that the proklem is not purely a Franco-German problem 
but a world problem. 

These preliminary demonstrations and menaces in France 
remind us once more of the imperative necessity of treating 
the whole question of debts in a large international manner. 
France does not look kindly upon proposals for the mere 
cancellation of Allied obligations, because the corollary 
would be the cancellation of German obligations, and France 
would be the chief loser. Instead of improving her position 
—that is to say, her theoretical position—she would have 
worsened it. A more comprehensive adjustment is urgently 
required. These French discussions, this French alarm in 
face of an insolvent Germany and in face of an uncovered 
Special Budget, surely indicate the vital necessity for a uni- 
versal congress which will deal with the financial and economic 
problem—and that before January 15th, when the German 
smash may provoke irreparable consequences. If Washing- 
ton should rule out this debate, then at least it is the duty 
of Washington to prepare the way for the debate. Happily, 
the naval and the Eastern problems look like being solved 
speedily in principle, owing to the courageous candour and 
splendid precision of Mr. Hughes. Would not an equally 
bold and frank declaration in itself go far to solve the 
European problem? Pertinax fears a categoric pronounce- 
ment respecting reparations and the Ruhr. That is a 
reason for making it. The European edifice is cracking, 
and although it may still hold up for some time, its final 
fall is inevitable unless men now take counsel together. 

SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS 


N a Memorandum on the unemployment problem, 
I recently published by the Federation of British 
Industries, the writer pointed out the connection 
between the collapse in trade and the world-wide currency 
chaos, and argued that order could only be restored by an 
international monetary convention. But, if reconstruction 
had to wait till forty or fifty nations had agreed on a common 
polity, it would take forty or fifty years before anything 
was done. The plan suggested, therefore, was that Great 
Britain and the United States should agree upon a joint 
currency policy, and then impose it on the rest of the world, 
by manipulation of debts, reparations and fresh credits, 
and in the last resort by economic boycott. The threat 
contained in the last phrase is probably unnecessary. 
Most countries in Europe would probably be only too ready 
to follow a strong line given by an Anglo-American monetary 
union, especially if they were offered a remission of debts 
and reparations and a promise of temporary assistance. 
The real difficulty is likely to be to find a basis of agreement 
between this country and the United States. 
If the Washington Conference produces a favourable 
atmosphere, and if the present slump should continue or 
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be succeeded by a series of sharp fluctuations during the 
next year or eighteen months, the plan which the Federation 
of British Industries is considering might become practical 
politics. The idea of international currency regulation was 
mooted at the Brussels Financial Conference last year, only 
to be dismissed, in view of reparations, inter-allied debts and 
the continuance of inflation, as visionary or at least pre- 
mature. The idea is not new; it was advocated by Jevons 
after the Franco-Prussian War, and the general adoption of 
the gold standard went a long way to achieve it. At the 
present time the foundations of our economic life are 
slipping away so fast, that the movement for international 
measures to counteract fluctuations in monetary values is 
gathering force every day. Is it possible for the British 
Empire and the United States so to adjust their financial 
relationship as to establish a sound currency system, which 
the whole world might then be invited to adopt? This 
raises vast questions of immediate practical importance, 
and remoter issues which are likely to occupy economists 
and financiers for the next twenty or fifty years. We 
propose to confine ourselves for the moment to the question 
of our debt to the United States, and its bearing on the 
monetary situation. 

It is now recognised that the imperfect, but relatively 
stable, currency system of the last forty years before the war 
has been destroyed. There is no stable measure of value 
in any country, and no common regulating mechanism for 
the currencies of the world. Formerly the gold standard 
currencies were linked together in a single system by the 
legal enactment of mint parities, and this system was 
regulated, and one might say administered, by the Bank of 
England. If Austria-Hungary or even the United States 
began to go off the rails, it was the Bank of England which 
pulled them up or gave them temporary assistance to tide 
over a crisis. Mr. Hartley Withers has described in The 
Meaning of Money how the Bank of England dealt with the 
United States crisis of 1907 by drawing in gold from the 
rest of the world and sending it where it was most wanted. 
She was able to do this because London was the short-term 
creditor, and consequently the banking centre, of the whole 
civilised world. This situation has now fundamentally 
changed. London is no longer the world’s creditor, and the 
Bank of England is of secondary importance in international 
finance. The creditor nation of the world is the United 
States, and the regulation of the gold standard, and of 
currencies linked with it, is in the relatively inexperienced 
hands of the United States Federal Reserve Board—a 
creation of yesterday. Changes in the Bank Rate in this 
country now depend on the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board, not vice versa. Moreover, throughout the greater 
part of the world the gold standard no longer operates, 
and even in the United States the fluctuations in the value 
of gold during the last two years have shown that in the 
hands of the new controllers the gold standard works no 
better than a capricious paper currency. The old system 
would have broken down even before the war if London 
had used its power as the world’s creditor to corner the 
world’s gold supply. Instead of that, the Bank of England 
was content, with what some economists considered, a 
dangerously low reserve of gold. The United States 
Federal Reserve Board, on the other hand, has been 
pursuing a strenuously cautious policy, inspired apparently 
by the fear that other countries might drain its gold 
reserves. American bankers have learnt the lesson of 1907 ; 
but they have learnt it too well. They do not yet realise 
what a big difference it makes being a creditor instead of a 
debtor nation. The first step towards an Anglo-American 
currency entente is to make the United States realise this 
difference. 

We have pointed out in a previous article that by a 
concerted effort Europe is actually in a position to double 
the gold reserves of the Federal Reserve Board and pay 
back a quarter of her indebtedness in a single year. The 
five hundred million pounds worth of gold in the vaults of 


the Central Banks of Europe seem to have been forgotten. 
A few bank officials may draw comfort from the thought of 
these masses of bullion which never see the light of day, 
but the European public is profoundly indifferent to their 
existence. Contrary to the usual opinion, we submit that 
under present conditions it would make no difference what- 
ever to the confidence, or lack of confidence, with which 
traders and speculators regard the paper currencies of 
Europe, whether they were there or not. The argument 
that parting with gold would destroy confidence, more than 
it has already been destroyed, seems to us a pure myth. 

As a practical proposition, however, we do not attach 
much weight to the policy of parting with gold reserves. 
One might as well preach the abolition of the top-hat or of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s dictatorship. These things have 
become ingrained habits. It would take too long to make 
the new fashion popular. Even Germany clings tenaciously 
to the slender hoard of gold which the Allies left her after 
the Armistice. Besides, it would take time before the pro- 
cess began to produce its full effect. And before the 
stream had reached any considerable volume, it might be 
peremptorily stopped by Act of Congress. Is there no 
other means by which this country can help to redress the 
balance between the Old World and the New and bring 
America into a proper frame of mind for considering the 
problem of the world’s indebtedness and the restoration of 
a sound currency system? The proposal that we put for- 
ward, besides contributing to this result, is also one of the 
few methods of dealing with the unemployment problem, 
which has not yet, we believe, been submitted to Sir Alfred 
Mond’s Committee on Unemployment. It is that we should 
adopt the obvious and honourable course of paying off our 
debt to the United States as fast as we can and by every 
means in our power. 

If the Cabinet Committee on Unemployment decided to 
recommend this policy, there are a variety of ways in which 
it could be accomplished. A hundred millions and more 
would be available immediately by replacing the gold 
reserves in the Currency Note Office and the Issue Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England with Government securities. 
But, as this would run counter to strong prejudices, let us 
assume that gold, like Mr. Lloyd George and the poor, we 
shall have always with us. In any case, the effect on 
unemployment would be only indirect and gradual. For 
the same reason, and others, we pass over the second 
alternative of requisitioning and disposing of further foreign 
securities. The third method would be for the British 
Government to buy dollars on a large scale with funds 
raised by the sale of Treasury Bills. The immediate effect 
would be to cause a fall in the exchange value of the pound, 
to reduce the price of our coal and manufactured goods to 
foreigners, and thereby to stimulate exports, not only to 
the United States, but to South America, Japan and the 
‘ar East. 

As a variant of the last method there is still another 
alternative, which would have a direct and immediate 
bearing on the unemployment situation. Instead of paying 
unemployment doles to electrical workers, textile workers, 
steel and iron workers, coal miners and others, let the 
Government deliberately subsidise the export of their 
products, electrical apparatus, textiles, iron and steel 
manufactures and even coal, to the United States. It will 
be said there is no market for these goods in America. But 
they must be saleable at a price. Is it not better, as Mr. 
Lloyd George has said, to keep the workers at their ordinary 
occupations than to pay them doles or turn them on to 
road-making ? And if this should involve selling their 
products below cost, it will not be the first time that Great 
Britain or other countries have “dumped” their products 
abroad. Certainly, the plan resembles dumping or, perhaps 
rather, “sending coals to Newcastle.” But is not 
that precisely what payment of our colossal debt to the 
United States must involve in any case? Just as German 
statesmen realised that the only way to convince British 
02 
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public opinion of the folly of the reparations settlement was 
to attempt the impossible and start flooding our markets at 
home and abroad with cheap German goods, so a similar 
practical demonstration, on a smaller scale and in moderate 
doses adjusted to suit our convenience, might prove 
the best means of convincing American public opinion that 
collection of the debts may embarrass the creditor more 
than the debtor. So long as we confine our repayments to 
the amount which would otherwise go in unemployment 
doles, on balance the process should prove beneficial to us 
rather than the reverse. 


We need hardly say that we put forward this proposal in 
no spirit of hostility to the United States, though we are 
aware that its practical execution might provoke resent- 
ment.. We should be prepared to forego payment of the 
debt, as soon as ever the United States Administration feels 
strong enough to choose between the unpopularity of re- 
fusing payment and the still greater unpopularity of 
receiving payment. But measures to deal with the present 
débdcle cannot be indefinitely postponed, while America is 
making up her mind. E. M. H. L. 


THE FIGHTERS 


IVILISATION is largely a means of reducing the 
number of fights that take place among men. A 
country in which most of the people fight each 

other most of the time is regarded as an uncivilised country. 
The average Englishman thinks of Mexico as uncivilised 
because bits of Mexico always seem to be fighting other 
bits and the police seem never to interfere. The Englishman 
regards internal fighting as odious—a revival of barbarism. 
He will occasionally find excuses for a mob that shares his 
prejudices of the moment and behaves violently towards 
people whom he dislikes. But he loathes the idea of 
settling great public questions by fighting. He is suspicious 
both of reactionaries and of revolutionaries who talk of 
blood flowing under London Bridge. He tells himself that 
we have got past all that sort of thing, and he sees in an 
England at war with itself the prospect, not of the triumph 
of this or that party, but of the ruin of the country. Strange 
that he should take for granted in this way the unity of 
England and the permanent truce among all classes of its 
citizens! In the days of the so-called Heptarchy the 
problem of the unity of England must have seemed scarcely 
less difficult than the problem of the pacification of the 
whole world seems to-day. Northumbria, Mercia, and 
Wessex each fought, not for the unity of England, but for 
its own supremacy over England. Everywhere men 
believed that the best politics was fighting. Were it not 
that human beings ultimately grow tired even of fighting, 
Manchester might be sending troops against the Five Towns, 
and Littlehampton assisting in a war against Clacton-on- 
Sea even to the present day. 


It is a curious fact that, though men have discovered 
that there is an alternative to fighting in so many of their 
relationships, they are still not quite sure that an alternative 
to fighting can be discovered in the wider international 
sphere. Militarists, no doubt, believe in the possibility of 
a world-peace. They believe they can bring peace to the 
world by putting the world to the sword. Napoleon 
believed this: Kaiser Wilhelm believed this. It must be 
admitted that they had some grounds for their theory. 
The peace of most nations has been won through fighting. 
Their unity has at first been the unity, not of goodwill, 
but of conquest. The conqueror, it may be said, ultimately 
governed them by assent—by giving them conditions in 
which life was more tolerable than it had been when they 
were free to fight. Still, peace was usually born of the 
triumph of the strong. Egbert set out to smash his fellow- 
countrymen as the best way of uniting them. 


It is thus not easy at first sight to see in a united Eng- 
land a prophecy of a peacefully united world. Apart 
from the fact that unity was brought about by fighting at 
home, we have also to face the fact that unity was preserved 
by the constant danger of having to fight enemies from 
abroad. We do not say that, without this danger, unity 
would have been impossible. Man has gleams of reason- 
ableness, and it may be that Englishmen would have grown 
tired of fighting each other even if there had been nobody 
else to fight. At the same time, peace at home became 
ever more necessary as an aid to fighting foreigners. Eng- 
lishmen were not left entirely without enemies, though 
they could no longer find them in the next county. They 
had still an outlet for their pugnacity. They had still an 
outlet for their desire for power. 

In considering any scheme for international peace we 
Shall always have to take into account the pugnacity of 
men. Pugnacity, we fancy, has caused quite as many 
wars as the love of power. Men are more contentious than 
dogs; and religion, markets, and the other apparent reasons 
for fighting are usually merely the excuses by which they 
attempt to make their contentiousness appear reasonable. 
We often speak of the Belfast riots as though they were 
due to religion. We have heard it contended with some 
show of reason that they are chiefly expressions of pugnacity 
—the pugnacity that found expression in faction-fights in 
all parts of Ireland till the middle of last century. No 
doubt the pugnacity has been kept alive and reinforced by 
sectarian passion. But the fact remains that fights as 
bitter took place in parts of Ireland in which all the fighters 
were of the same religion. There were two famous factions, 
known as the Two-year-olds and the Three-year-olds— 
called, if we remember right, after a heifer about the age 
of which the dispute originally arose—who fought each 
other for generations like kingdoms at war. We have also 
heard of the boys in one Protestant street in Belfast en- 
gaging in constant skirmishes with the boys in the next 
street which was also Protestant, and, though no blood 
was drawn, except, perhaps, from a nose, there were all 
the elements of outraged patriotism in their mutual hatreds. 
Nor is this desire to fight your neighbour a peculiarly Irish 
characteristic. It is an almost universal characteristic of 
human beings, which it takes generations of training to get 
rid of. Glasgow, we believe, had something corresponding 
to faction-fights at the beginning of the last century, and 
the fights that took place so freely at elections in England 
in the eighteenth century are as amusing to read about 
as any faction-fight in Ireland. Still, the faction-fight is 
one of those extreme instances which almost force one to 
the conclusion that, in the last analysis, men fight for 
fighting’s sake. They always must have a pretext, but 
without it they would fight on some other pretext. The 
history of Italy is especially rich in examples of fighting 
for fighting’s sake. In the Middle Ages there was no town 
in Italy so small that it would not seek and find occasion 
for a war with some other town. Assisi is a little town 
built as though on a cliff. Twelve miles away, separated by 
a level plain, Perugia is another little town built on a steep 
hill. To us to-day it is inconceivable that these two tiny 
hills should make war on each other. Not inconceivable, 
perhaps, but certainly ridiculous. Yet they did, as a 
matter of fact, make war on each other as vehemently 
and as earnestly as though they had been Rome and 
Carthage. They had no excuse that would appeal to a 
modern man. They had not even religious differences 
like the Shankill Road and the Falls Road in Belfast. We 
smile nowadays when we read that St. Francis in his youth 
was wounded in a battle between the people of Perugia 
and the people of Assisi. A war between Hampstead and 
Harrow-on-the-Hill would seem a larger and more dignified 
affair. And even the people of Assisi and Perugia would 
to-day think it the height of absurdity to fight with each 
other in the old fashion. There may be pugnacious people 
in both, but, if they are, they have found a new outlet for 
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their pugnacity, some in international affairs and some in 
the disputes between the Fascisti and the Communists. 

It is a rather melancholy thought, however, that pug- 
nacity can only be driven out of human beings by the sub- 
stitution of what may be called a wider pugnacity, and that 
men will cease to wish to fight the people in the next village 
only if they are allowed to fight the people in the next 
country. War between nations does not seem to be the 
ideal way of putting an end to war between villages. If it 
is the only way, it raises the question whether it is possible 
to put an end to war between nations at all. It looks as 
though it were impossible until the course of events brings 
about a war between worlds. If Mr. Wells’s dream ever 
comes true—as, unhappily, many of his dreams come true 
—and men from Mars launch themselves upon the Earth, 
that would undoubtedly unify the world as nothing else 
could do. We should then have a League of Nations that 
would embody the pugnacity of man, and a war between 
France and Germany would at once seem as small and 
preposterous a thing as a war between Perugia and 
Assisi would seem to-day. Frenchmen would forget all 
their old antipathies in a wider pugnacity, and would 
regard the Germans as their glorious allies in the war for 
the liberty of small planets. 

We doubt, however, if the mass of men will be willing to 
wait for a war with Mars to put an end to wars among 
themselves. They will not accept too readily the pessi- 
mistic view that the only alternative to pugnacity is more 
pugnacity. For one thing, it seems clear that, in the evolu- 
tion of society, pugnacity has been transmuted, not only 
into warlike, but into peaceful forms. Men nowadays 
fight each other in the law courts, whose great-grandfathers 
would have settled their disputes with pistols. Politics 
and business have similarly absorbed a vast amount of the 
natural pugnacity of men. Except in international affairs, 
peaceful pugnacity is the general rule of the civilised world, 
and civilised men have universally submitted to the com- 
promise by which people who do not like each other can 
live as securely on the same planet as if they did. Apart 
from this, to doubt that the world can ever put an end 
to its internal wars until it is engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with another planet would be to doubt the 
existence of the human reason. There are, we agree, good 
grounds for doubting its existence. There are great crises 
at which it unquestionably disappears, like the sun going 
under the horizon. Yet it would be folly to wail over the 
setting sun as though it were gone for ever. And, like the 
sun, reason usually returns. Even when it is entirely 
obliterated, it is exercising an influence that we cannot 
measure. More than this, reason, it seems to us, plays 
an ever-increasing part in human affairs. It may be a 
small part, but, even so, we doubt whether the intelligence 
and the conscience (which is the moral intelligence) have 
ever been so dominant in the public life of the world as they 
are to-day. That is not so flattering a thought as at first 
appears. It is merely an admission of the growth of a 
delicate infant belonging to a delicate family. Pessimists 
may tell us that no man living is as intelligent as Aristotle, 
and that our statesmen are not the moral superiors of the 
statesmen of whom Plutarch wrote. This may be true 
enough, but we are speaking, not of individuals, but of the 
world at large. Reason has at least extended her boundaries 
since those days, and we see political intelligence slowly 
developing in countries that a century ago seemed barbarous. 
It is this increasing reason that gathers men hopefully at 
Geneva or Washington, and convinces them that somehow, 
some day, the problem of the control of human pugnacity 
can be solved. Perhaps they will solve it in the end by 
discovering that Mars has, as a matter of fact, invaded us 
already. It is Mars to-day that threatens the existence 
alike of France and of Germany, of Assisi and Perugia, 
of Belfast and Cork. There is a good case for uniting against 
so baleful and big a star. There is indeed scarcely an 
alternative save our common destruction. 





Correspondence 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH SOCIETY 


To the Editor of Tut New Statesman. 

Srr,—I should be glad if you could give me some information 
as to the origin and composition of a body calling itself the Anglo- 
French Society. Every few days I receive from this body a 
set of bulletins consisting largely of extracts from the French 
Press, with a certain amount of added comment. The tenor 
of these communications is always the same—anti-German 
propaganda of the most insanely violent kind. I may quote, 
by way of illustration, a short extract from a bulletin received 
a few days ago: 

If there is one thing stable in this changing world that thing is 
the German national character, which is composed in pretty equal 
parts of arrogance, cruelty, hypocrisy, cunning and cant. As it 
was in the days of Tacitus, so it is in this Year of Grace 1021. The 
Germans have been beaten and they know it, but . . 

Much of the propaganda of this body is implicitly, if not explicitly, 
anti-British. It purports, I suppose, to represent the French 
point of view, which is, of course, very anti-British just now, 
but I cannot believe that it faithfully represents even that— 
all France cannot still be insane three years after the end of the 
war; what it does appear to represent faithfully enough is the 
narrow and unbalanced nationalism of a section of the Parisian 
Press. 

I should like to know where the funds of this body come from. 
Has it a subsidy from the French Government? I hope not, 
for it is surely time we had seen the last of “ official” foreign 
propaganda, sane or insane. Apart from that possibility, I 
suppose that any body has a right to send out anything it pleases 
—though why it should send these things to me I do not know— 
if it wishes to spend its money in that way ; and I do not suppose 
that these bulletins do very much harm. But why should it 
call itself the Anglo-French Society ? There does not appear 
to be anything “ Anglo” about it. Indeed, those who conduct 
its activities do not seem to have the smallest idea even as to 
what is, and what is not, likely to affect English public opinion. 
Their Germanophobia is of too crude a character altogether for 
the English palate. Many of us still dislike, or even hate, Ger- 
mans, but we do not feel that their character is composed of 
equal parts of arrogance, cruelty, hypocrisy, cunning and cant. 
The description is palpably inaccurate and inadequate. 

Who is behind this “ Anglo-French Society,” and what con- 
ceivable purpose does it suppose it is serving? Its address is 
Scala House, Charlotte Street, W.1, but I have not sent my 
inquiry there because I feel that probably you will be able to 
give me fuller information than I should be likely to obtain by 
that means.—yYours, etc., P. 


[We also receive these remarkable bulletins, but we fear that 
we cannot answer any of “ P.’s ” questions.’ Perhaps the French 
Embassy could answer the most important of them.—Ep. N.S.] 


SIR ROBERT HORNE’S FINANCE 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTEesMAN. 

Str,—Was there ever such stuff as Treasury accountancy 
imposes upon its Chancellors of the Exchequer, and through 
them hands out to Parliament? £80,000,000 of loan money, 
a small instalment of what was borrowed and spent for war 
stores, has to be repaid this year. The Government is selling 
the surplus of these stores to this amount or more, and using 
the proceeds as “ revenue,” and, at the same time, in order 
to pay the debt incurred in buying them without showing an 
excess of “ expenditure’ over “ revenue,” we are to borrow 
another £80,000,000 or thereabouts. And Sir R. Horne assures 
Parliament that there will then be no deficit on the year. Even 
so did Herbert Pocket demonstrate to Pip in Great Expectations, 
in their periodical review of his financial position. Any private 
firm that faked its accounts in this manner would be prosecuted 
for impudent fraud.—Yours, etc., SyDNEY OLIVIER. 


WAGES IN THE WOOL INDUSTRY 
To the Editor of Tue New SrarTesMAN. 

Srr,—* R. C. R.” in last week’s issue of Tuk New STATESMAN 
declares that the wages of wool textile workers show an increase 
of 1254 per cent. This is not fully correct. The time rate bonus 
is 105 per cent., but the piece rate bonus is very much below 
that figure, varying from under 70 to just over 90 per cent. 
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All weavers and many other sections of workers in the trade 
are on piece rates. 

The contention of “R. C. R.” as to the operative receiving 
160 per cent. more than pre-war rates is as inaccurate as the 
other statement.—yYours, etc., BEN TURNER. 

Batley. 

November 14th. 


AND IN THE COAL INDUSTRY 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 5th instant, among the editorial 
comments with regard to the mining industry, appears the 
statement that ‘‘ The owners have large capital sums specially 
put aside during the war period for post-war development.” Such 
a statement does not square with the present position of the 
industry ; any reserves that may have been accumulated with 
a view to development have been absorbed by the losses incurred 
in the three months’ stoppage and the repairs which this rendered 
necessary. The losses of the stoppage were equivalent to 4s. 
per ton on a normal output for that period, and, since the normal 
output for a period of three months is about sixty million tons, 
it is fairly easy to calculate the extent to which the stoppage 
depleted reserves. In addition to this, the policy of withdrawing 
the pumpmen and leaving the mines to flood involved costly 
repairs to mines throughout the country, which further drained 
the reserves of the owners and in most cases left them with 
bank overdrafts in place of the suggested surplus. 

Your suggestion that “‘the community should step in, as 
it stepped in both during the war and in 1919 and 1920, to 
regulate the movement of wages in the national interest,’”’ has 
been tried in 1921 as well. For three months the wages were 
regulated with the assistance of the Government subsidy—that 
is, of the community—and the result has shown itself as the 
present pass at which the industry stands. That pass is critical, 
admittedly, but the returns of output, of export, and of industrial 
consumption show an upward tendency, slight though it is, 
which seems to show that resumption of economic working may 
yet. be the cure for the evils from which the mining industry 
is suffering. The stepping in of the community, or, in other 
words, Government assistance with the corollary of Government 
restriction and control, has been given a long trial, and from 
the point of view of the industry the results are depressing. 
It would seem advisable that now, when entire freedom from 
control is hardly a matter of a fortnight, is hardly the point at 
which to pass judgment and sentence on the present methods 
of conducting the industry. 

Wages, as your article states, have fallen quite low enough. 
They are to be raised again by the continuity of effort which 
will ensure ultimately a steady demand for export and industrial 
coal, thus permitting of full time working in the collieries, with 
consequent reduction of overhead costs and larger sums divisible 
as surplus between owners and men in the proportions agreed 
on in the terms of settlement. In this way, and only in this 
way, the industry is capable of working out its own salvation ; 
if the community, as represented by the Government, steps in 
with further palliatives, the result will be further delay in the 
revival of soundly-based prosperity.—Yours, etc., 

Pauw CovENtTRY. 

40 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 

November 10th. 


DAY-DREAMS IN FICTION 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEsMAN. 

S1r,—* Affable Hawk,” in a recent issue of Tuk New 
STATESMAN, wrote: 

The character of Christina, Ernest Pontifex’s mother, in The 
Way of All Flesh, was the first character, I think, to appear in 
fiction in whom the part that day-dreaming often plays in a life 
was accurately reflected. 

Let us hear from Mrs. Nickleby : 

“Bless my soul, Kate. . . . I’ve been thinking all day, what a 
delightful thing it would be for Madame Mantalini to take you 
into partnership—such a likely thing too, you know. . . . ‘ Mantalini 
and Nickleby,’ how well it would sound !—and if Nicholas has any 
good fortune, you might have Doctor Nickleby, the head-master 
of Westminster School, living in the same street.” 

The vision of a partnership was, alas, not realised. The 
dressmaking establishment suddenly closed its doors, and Kate 
afterwards obtained a post as companion to Mrs. Wititterly. 
More food for her mother’s day-dreams : 

These considerations led the deep-sighted lady into a calculation 
of the probable duration of Mrs. Wititterly’s life, and the chances 





of the disconsolate widower bestowing his hand on her daughter. 
Before reaching home she had freed Mrs. W.’s soul from all bodily 
restraint ; married Kate with great splendour at St. George's, 
Hanover Square; and only left undecided the minor question 
whether a splendid French-polished mahogany bedstead should 
be erected for herself in the two-pair back of the house in Cadogan 
Place, or in the three-pair front. 

Samuel Butler began The Way of All Flesh in 1872; Dickens 

finished Nicholas Nickleby in 1839.—Yours, etc., 
Epwin W. KEARNEY. 
Niagara Falls, Canada. 
November 5th. 


Miscellany 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 


N criticising the performances of the Phoenix Society, 
I gratitude must temper severity even when it may 
be justified. If the Society did not revive these old 
plays we should probably never see them, and while plays 
founded on a different technique of acting require elaborate 
rehearsal, these performances are perforce preceded by the 
sketchiest preparations, while the actors and actresses 
have often to make considerable sacrifices of time and 
energy to play in them. Again, they play under a peculiar 
disadvantage. It has been the habit of literary men to 
expatiate upon the merits of Elizabethan drama with an 
unbounded enthusiasm, which rouses the highest expec- 
tations in the audience, who, being disappointed with the 
play when they see it, consequently at once attribute that 
disappointment to the interpretation. Ever since Charles 
Lamb picked out the fine or lovely passages from the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists it has been the mark of literary sensibility 
and scholarship to pitch the note of praise absurdly high. 
This praise can be made plausible, too, in an essay or in a 
chapter of a history of English literature, where space for 
quotation is limited, and an account of the action and a 
brief description of the characters are given by a writer 
anxious to display his sensibility and acumen. I could 
write an account of The Maid’s Tragedy without falsifying 
the plot, which would give the impression that the characters- 
drawing in it was of a subtlety and vividness to justify 
even Swinburnian ecstasies, while suggesting, and for all my 
readers could tell, truthfully, that the play was not only of 
the highest dramatic power but expressed in the medium 
of the most delightful poetry. With a little care I could 
work in only such passages, carefully omitting the fustian 
which lets the listener down the next minute, and by 
selecting a telling line or two I could convince my readers 
that characters who ought to go the way of all waxwork 
were really masterpieces of insight. I should be careful, 
of course, to work in such passages as : 
Yes, but this lady 
Walks discontented, with her wat’ry eyes 
Bent on the earth, etc. 
And I should be careful to say very little more about 
Aspatia, beyond referring later on perhaps to “some 
cunning touch of tenderness or delicate perfume of pathos.” 
No one would guess that Aspatia is never for one moment 
convincing, or that she is as barefaced an attempt to work 
in us the handle of the pump of tears as ever drew contempt 
upon contemporary work from precisely the type of literary 
critic I should be aping. How gruesome-fine I could 
make the murder of the king seem by merely mentioning 
Evadne’s determination to “shake his sins like furies” 
in his face, and by stating that she “ bound ” her seducer 
“ere”? she stabbed him. After mentioning the “ hideous 
prattle ” of the lackeys of the bed-chamber I should merely 
have to quote the startled exclamation of one of them: 
Either the tapers give a feeble light 
Or he looks pale. 
and my beguiled readers would then fill in from their vague 
recollections of Macbeth a murder scene of the highest 
tragic intensity. I should not have done anything which 
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literary critics do not do every day. It is the awed, hushed 
tone, as of one writing in the presence of a masterpiece, that 
does the magic trick of creating reputations. Incidentally, I 
should be preparing a great disappointment for those who 
might see and hear the play from beginning to end, but 
my mesmeric passes would probably have been effective 
enough to make them lay the blame entirely upon the 
unfortunate actors; “ the great twin-brethren,” Beaumont 
and Fletcher, would escape scot free. We are much greater 
snobs, more deeply unconscious snobs, about the possessors 
of old literary reputations than of old titles, and, as in the 
case of social snobbishness, it is not an exaggeration of 
admiration which matters—indeed, that may even add to 
life—but the obverse side of it, contempt for others without 
those credentials. If The Maid’s Tragedy were a new play 
by a modern author, perhaps here and there a critic at once 
sensitive and good-natured might mention its beauties and 
happy strokes, and even perhaps prophesy a future for the 
author, but, judged as a whole, as a serious tragedy, it 
would be torn to pieces. 

Opinion was divided as to Miss Sybil Thorndike’s interpre- 
tation of Evadne ; some thought her reading of the character 
faulty in the first two acts, others that her rendering of 
the part in the last act was at fault; but nearly every- 
one was of the opinion that her performance was a remarkable 
one, though holes could be picked in it. Where precisely you 
picked holes depended upon the passages of the play which 
happened to have stuck in your memory. Did she give us 
too harsh an Evadne ? When she confesses that she is the 
king’s mistress on her wedding night and refuses her husband, 
was the Evadne we saw too brazen? Remember, she is 
soon to appear as the sensitive and wronged maiden, who 
loathes her lover and falls at her husband’s knees in an 
ecstasy of loving tenderness and repentance, that she is des- 
tined in a few hours to invoke “all the spirits of abuséd 
ladies” to help her in the performance of just vengeance 
upon a vile, lustful king, “this untemperate beast,” so 
she calls him : 

A thing out of the overcharge of nature, 
Sent, like a thick cloud, to disperse a plague 
Upon weak catching women, 
Moreover, she will presently speak of herself thus : 
Once I was lovely ; not a blowing rose 
More chastely sweet, till thou, thou, thou, foul canker, 
(Stir not) didst poison me. I was a world of virtue ; 
and in lines of far finer poetry, in her repentance, as one 
numbered among those false women 
Men pray against; and when they die, like tales 
Ill told and unbelieved, they pass away 
And go to dust forgotten. 

It looks, then, as though the actress who plays Evadne 
in the first acts should show herself potentially a sensitive, 
if weak, woman; above all, a woman wronged. But in that 
case, what was Miss Sybil Thorndike to do with passages 
(I cull a few) such as she had to speak when she refuses 
her husband’s embraces : 

I sooner will find out the beds of snakes, 
And with my youthful blood warm their cold flesh, 
Letting them curl themselves about my limbs, 
Than sleep one night with thee. 
She tells him of her oath to the king and adds : 
When I call back the oath 
The pains of hell environ me. 

She has scoffed at the suggestion that her conduct has 
anything to do with coyness or coldness, and asked if he 
does not see in her face that her vow is far from being a 
vow of chastity : 

No; in this heart 
There dwells as much desire and as much will 
To put that wishéd act in practice as e’er yet 
Was known to woman. 
In her love, she tells him : 
I do enjoy the best, and in that height 
Have sworn to stand or die. 
Now, this is clearly the language of a defiant woman 


passionately in love, and she proceeds contemptuously to 
tell Amintor that she has gone through the form of marriage 
with him only to provide herself with a putative father 
for the children she intends to bear the king. This is the 
Evadne who has been praised for her “ naked audacity,” 
and I do not see how Miss Thorndike could very well help 
representing her as a hard, determined and contemptuous 
woman, madly in love with her paramour. 

The Elizabethan dramatists did not care about character. 
They did not grasp that character is an essential part of 
drama, especially of tragic drama, in which we must be 
moved if we are to be impressed esthetically. They turned 
on passions like taps and turned them off again; they 
treated human emotions, virtues and vices as though they 
were signalman’s levers, which had only to be pulled to 
change the direction of the whole train. There they were, 
these lovers, in a row ready to the dramatist’s hand—revenge, 
remorse, chastity, honour, fidelity, pity, magnanimity, 
lust, fear, etc. The great game was to pull at as many 
as possible and change the points as often and violently 
as possible. As to which character in the plot was made to 
put his or her hand on them and work the scene, that was a 
matter of more or less indifference. Here lay one of the 
causes of Shakespeare’s superiority, and, in a lesser degree, 
of Ben Jonson’s. Shakespeare, though he was often 
careless about character, and Jonson, though he worked more 
often in caricature, did care about consistency ; and Shake- 
speare did prepare psychologically his scenes. This, then, 
is the fundamental defect of Elizabethan drama, and it 
is a grave one, almost a damning one in my opinion, making 
the work of this much belauded galaxy of writers at bottom 
childish, and often boring and mechanical—mere sensational- 
ism. This grave defect, this lack of real tragic seriousness, has 
been hidden from people’s eyes by other admirable dramatic 
qualities which they possessed in common. First, they 
had at command an admirable diction, and most of them 
also possessed a very telling faculty, which people are apt 
to confuse with the power of drawing character, namely, 
the art of suggesting in words the kind of gestures men and 
women make in certain moods or during accesses of violent 
emotion (Lear’s exclamation “ Undo this button” is an 
example). They were masters of suggesting states of mind 
and emotion, but they crammed them in pell-mell into any 
character indiscriminately. Lastly, they had a quick eye 
for superficial traits and tricks; at moments for seal 
revealing traits, such as the last words of the comic old 
man, Calianax, in The Maid’s Tragedy, when he is faced with 
three corpses, one his daughter. “I know not what the 
matter is, but I am grown very kind, and I am friends with 
you all now. You have given me that among you will 
kill me quickly, but Ill go home and live as long as 
I can.” When Swinburne describes that last scene it 
sounds magnificent, as “ exalted for an instant to the very 
tone and manner of Shakespeare’s tragedy, when Amintor 
stands between the dead and dying woman whom he has 
unwittingly slain with hand and tongue”; but when you 
actually see Amintor standing without taking any more 
notice than a cat of Evadne’s corpse (she has just stabbed 
herself), you know better. It was not mere failure in 
elocution which made the scene fall flat. 

Evadne having killed the King (the lover she adored,’ as 
was shown in the first act) because her brother stormed about 
his honour, is now treated by Amintor as “a monster of 
cruelty,” though what he would do to her lover if he were 
not the King, he has expressed in no measured language. 
** Amintor,”’ she cries, “ thou shalt love me again . . . I will 
die for thee.” “I have a little human nature yet that’s for 
thee, that bids me stay thy hand,” he answers, but it is too 
late, and he turns his attention to the dying Aspatia, whom 
he has run through the body in a duel, thinking her to be 
her brother, and having discoursed on her loving devotion, 
he, too (inevitably), stabs himself for her sake. Then 
enters the new King, and reflects that 

Unlooked-for sudden deaths from Heaven are sent ; 
But cursed is he that is their instrument. 


Well . . . is anyone really likely to be purged by pity and 


terror at the end of this ? 
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The Pilgrim of Eternity is destined to a very short career. 
Certainly many — had a very mistaken and absurd 
notion of what Byron was like while he was alive, but the 
absurdest of those conceptions could not have been more 
wrong or more uninteresting than the one which was dis- 
played at the Duke of York’s Theatre. Occasionally— 
well, perhaps, after all not so very occasionally—a pisy 
is produced on the London stage, the —— of which 
simply makes one sorry. Mr. Cowley Wright enjoyed 

retending to be Byron. He is a handsome man, and 
f thought he enjoyed behaving as though he were even 
handsomer than he was; I did not, therefore, feel sorry for 
him, except when I reflected that his pleasure would prob- 
ably soon be over; but others backed him up, in whom 
it was not so easy to fancy that humour and a critical 
sense might be in eclipse. 

DesmMonp MacCarrTay. 


Music 
OUR MUSICAL CRITIC* 


T is not often that a composer has a chance of writing 
I about a music critic, and so I propose to make the 
most of it. On my arrival from Russia one of the 
first inquiries I made of my English musical friends was ; 
who are your best-known music critics in this country? 
I was given the names of a number of gentlemen, and I set 
myself carefully to study their writings in the journals in 
which they appeared. I found them to be well-informed 
(perhaps not so well-informed as our Russian critics), open - 
minded, and strikingly honest and candid, but they all 
conformed to the recognised types of musical critic which 
exist in all European countries. Here, as elsewhere, were 
the two main divisions: musicians who had taken to 
journalism, and journalists who had taken to music, each 
with its characteristic vices. And in these camps I soon 
recognised all those individual varieties which flourished 
in my own country. I said “all.” I should have said all 
but one, and that one more vicious than them all! I refer 
to Mr. W. J. Turner, author of the book before me. Mere 
was a type of musical critic new to me. Nothing of this 
sort, I am thankful to say, had ever come my way before, 
and I read it with avidity. Then I suddenly stopped, 
for I said to myself, if I go on I shall never be 
able to compose again. I simply cannot stand the persistent 
way in which this writer refers all new music—music of the 
most promising young composers, work by enthusiastic 
artists full of hopeful vitality and covered with scholastic 
distinctions won at those two noble schools, the Royal 
College and the Royal Academy of Music, and at your two 
ancient Universities—to the greatest masterpieces of the 
past. I found myself, on reading his criticism, continually 
doubting the quality of work whose performance I had 
frantically applauded, and gradually sinking into a state 
of such scepticism that I began to doubt if I, or any of my 
young English friends, ever would or could produce any- 
thing worth hearing. It is difficult enough at any time to 
write music, but to write under the influence of the cold 
douche Mr. Turner continually supplies is impossible. The 
young composer needs an atmosphere of cordial warmth ; 
he needs to be told that he has done well, or he never will do 
well. We do not expect that our productions should be 
considered as works of the first order; we deprecate any 
comparison of them with the masterpieces of all ages; we 
are not anxious that they shall outlive the century, but we 
do want them to last our lifetime. Besides, only posterity 
can judge the merit of our music ; it ought to be recognised 
as an outrage for any critic to pass a final judgment upon the 
work of a contemporary. 
In reading this book I am struck by the fact that Mr. 
Turner shows no sign of any real knowledge of counterpoint 


* Music and Life. By W.J. Turner. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 





and harmony. I should have liked Mr. Turner to have given 
us a technical analysis of the works which please or dis- 
please him, explaining, not xsthetically but technically, the 
reasons of their superiority or inferiority. I find his esthetic 
arguments expressed in a form which is new to me in music 
criticism ; he writes continually as from some region of 
the upper air, entirely foreign to most of the musicians 
I have ever met. 

With regard to his judgments on individual composers, 
few will accept his estimation of Tchaikovsky, especially as 
it goes together with an apparent admiration for Brahms, 
which is incomprehensible to me. Brahms, like all Germans, 
was devoid of intellect, but he abounded in sentiment— 
in his songs, his chamber music, and in his orchestral works ! 
When he ceases to be sentimental he is merely dull, academic 
and pretentious. What are his Symphonies, Concertos and 
Sonatas but short lyrics stuffed out with padding to resemble 
large-scale works! I suspect Mr. Turner of being partial 
to sentiment—at any rate, to German sentiment, for who 
could be more sentimental than his favourite composer, 
Mozart, on whom he lavishes the most frenzied eulogies? 
Again, what is the reason for his continual depreciation of 
Wagner—who was unquestionably the greatest musical 
intellect the world has yet known, not excepting J. S. Bach! 
It is strongly suspected that Wagner’s real father was 
Geyer, and that, consequently, he had Jewish blood in his 
veins. This would account for his intellectual power—so 
surprising in a German—and, perhaps, for Mr. Turner's 
evident distaste for his music, for Tchaikovsky also had 
some Jewish blood. 

It may be of interest to give some particulars of a conver- 
sation I had with Mr. Turner some time ago, which, he said, 
was at my disposal to make what use of I would. I asked him 
who was his favourite Russian composer, and he said 
Moussorgsky, “‘ I think he was a man of great imagination, 
and next to him I like Rimsky-Korsakov.” I asked why he 
preferred Rimsky-Korsakov to Tchaikovsky, and he replied: 
‘tI love the sea, but I ama very bad sailor. Thanks, however, 
to Scheherazade I can go to sea whenever I wish without 
upsetting my stomach.” I said I thought that was a very 
bad reason for rating one composer higher than another, 
whereupon he replied: “‘Whom would you think better of— 
a man who always wept in your lap when you met him, ora 
man whose presence always filled you with exhilaration ?” 
I then asked him where he had received his musical education 
and he said: “I have no musical education. My father 
was what the Americans call a bug-hunter (in other words, 
an entomologist), travelling in China and, struck one year 
by the pathetic attempts of the upper-class residents to 
amuse themselves at the seaside during the summer, he 
organised concerts on the beach at a favourite watering- 
place near Canton. As a small boy I helped him by singing 
the soprano parts in most of the old Italian operas, and with 
the help of various missionaries we performed a great deal 
of modern European music that had never been heard 
before in China. Educating people musically soon became 
a mania with him, and some years later, hearing that 
Australia was the most backward musical country on the 
globe, he invaded that large island and settled there. After 
the most frantic efforts he got a Chair of Music appointed at 
one of the Universities, ran a series of Promenade Concerts 
for many years, and then suddenly disappeared. For a long 
time I knocked about in Germany and Austria, earning 4 
living by playing on a French horn which my father had given 
me to use to summon my Chinese nurse as a child, and that 
is all the musical education I ever had.” Upon my remark- 
ing that this did not seem to me to be much, Mr. Turner 
replied: ‘The less the better!” I agree with Mr. Turner 
thus far, that if he had had a different musical education we 
should not have had this book; we should have had some 
other book, but whether that would have been a loss or a 
gain, I leave it to the reader of this curiously rhapsodical 


and abusive book to decide. 
V. Ivan TuRNOvSKI. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. GEORGE MOORE is the most tireless titiva tor 
M of his own work. Messrs. Heinemann have just 

published a new edition of The Lake (7s. 6d.), 
and in the preface to it Mr. Moore says that the original 
editions of Evelyn Innes and Sister Teresa, if they are 
reprinted, must only be regarded as apocrypha. Several 
modern novelists have corrected their early books, at least 
so far as phrases and sentences are concerned. Meredith 
made some alterations in his early novels, and Henry James 
for his Library Edition. That Library Edition, by the by, 
is coming out in an attractive form in Macmillan’s 
slim seven and sixpenny new edition. Eleven volumes are 
already out, the last two volumes being The Princess 
Casamassima. Henry James’s preface to it is one of the 
most charming of those that he wrote for his Library Edition. 
It is not, from the point of view of the craft of novel-writing, 
one of the most important, but it is a little more personal 
and autobiographical than most of them. The Princess 
Casamassima was a story which proceeded from his habit 
of rambling through the streets of London during his first 
year’s residence there. ‘“* The idea,” he says characteristic- 
ally, “‘ was unmistakably the ripe, round fruit of perambula- 
tion.” It was his only attempt to deal with sub-social 
London, with lower manners and types and the general 
sordid struggle. These were matters about which he 
knew nothing at first hand. His intention was to choose 
a hero possessing, of course, that intrinsic fineness without 
which no character could interest him, who should be both 
sufficiently thoughtful and sufficiently “ disinherited” to 
dabble in revolutionary politics of a hole-and-corner sort, 
and should find a door somehow open for him “ into the 
warmer glow of things he is to help to undermine.” The 
door in question is Christina Light, a character whom ten 
years before was left on his hands at the end of Roderick 
Hudson. She is} now the Princess Casamassima, a bored, 
great lady, who believes that she can sympathise with 
lives furthest removed from those among which she has 
hitherto tried to make her life. Henry James knew nothing 
whatever directly of the world below society, and this 
part of his novel is constructed from intimations, vague 
and dim, gathered by him on his prowls about the meaner 
streets of London. 

. * . 

The story opens with an incident which in itself might 
make a perfect short story: the visit of the little boy, 
Hyacinth Robinson, to the prison where a French woman, 
his mother, though he does not know it, has been confined 
for life for murdering her lover. It begins with a talk 
between Miss Pynsent, a romantic little dressmaker who 
has adopted the boy, and a large, portentous woman, Mrs. 
Bowerbank, who is a wardress of the prison. But try as 
he may, Henry James cannot make the tone of these 
women’s conversation characteristic of them. The failure 
is not only in dialect, but in tone. The Princess Casamassima, 
is interesting as the first of his novels in which the characters 
perceive each other through that fog of divinations which 
was soon to grow so rich and dense. 

* * * 

The next reprint promised by the publishers is The Tragic 
Muse. I remember asking him once if he had never felt 
tempted to put Oscar Wilde, whom he had met a good 
many times, into a novel. He said that he had done so, 
that Gabriel Nash in The Tragic Muse had been suggested 
by Oscar Wilde. The resemblance is very remote, the 
only quality in common being a self-delighting pose of 
fantastic irresponsibility. This is interesting as an indication 
of the small extent to which Henry James used living 
models in drawing his characters. He worked almost 
entirely from oblique hints, and I surmise that it was from 





men and women with whom his contacts were intermittent 
and superficial that he perhaps derived most. 
* * 


It is odd, therefore, that even on one occasion he should 
have actually got into trouble for drawing a character with, it 
was supposed, an unkind and unscrupulous fidelity to fact. 
The character in question was the delightful, vague, little, 
dingy philanthropist in The Bostonians, “‘ Miss Birdseye.” 
As a matter of fact, he had only once been in the house of 
the lady who was instantly identified with her, and he 
had not consciously had her in mind when drawing “ Miss 
Birdseye.” 

= ” > 

To return to The Lake. The Lake is a beautiful, complete 
little story. The subject of it is the conversion of the soul 
of a priest. The vital event in his life which caused his 
agitations happened before the story began, and Mr. Moore 
is justly proud of the way in which he has woven a story 
out of them, without the aid of further extraneous occur- 
rences more violent than the arrival of a letter or the visit 
of another priest. The novel belongs to the opening of 
Mr. Moore’s last and best period. The pen with which he 
wrote it is the same as that with which he wrote The Brook 
Kerith and Abélard and Héloise. Its twin among his works 
is his book of short Irish stories, The Untilled Field. The 
still, Corot-like atmosphere which pervades Mr. Moore's 
descriptions of nature has been attributed to his early 
frequentation of Paris studios. But when we read his 
Irish stories, we see that it is more probably his soft native 
air which has really inspired his manner of treating all 
landscape and the mood in which he paints nature. The 
opening sentences of The Lake, their light, lulling cadence, 
and the soft precision of the genera! effect, are characteristic 

not only of the place described but of Mr. Moor®'s landscape 
in general. 
* » + 

“It was one of those enticing days at the beginning of 
May when white clouds are drawn about the earth like 
curtains. The lake lay like a mirror that somebody had 
breathed upon, the brown islands showing through the 
mist faintly, with grey shadows falling into the water, 
blurred at the edges. The ducks were talking in the reeds, 
the reeds themselves were talking, and the water lapping 
softly about the smooth limestone shingle. But there was 
an impulse in the gentle day, and, turning from the sandy 
spit, Father Oliver walked to and fro along the disused 
cart-track about the edge of the wood, asking himself if 
he were going home, knowing very well that he could not 
bring himself to interview his parishioners that morning. 
On a sudden resolve to escape from anyone that might be 
seeking him, he went into the wood and lay down on the 
warm grass, and admired the thickly-tasselled branches of 
the tall larches swinging above him. At a little distance 
among the juniper-bushes, between the lake and the wood, 
a bird uttered a cry like two stones clinked sharply together, 
and getting up he followed the bird, trying to catch sight 
of it, but always failing to do so; it seemed to range in a 
circle about certain trees, and he hadn’t gone very far 
when he heard it behind him.” 

~ 7 * 

Messrs. Laurie announce a book on Mr. George Moore 
(“in a study of his work”) by Mr. J. Freeman. This 
should be interesting. One of the most characteristic 
features of Mr. George Moore’s work is the way in which 
he has, as an artist, taken advantage of the limitations 
of his own sensibilities and interests. There is a curious 
absence of vivid feeling and of curiosity in his response 
to life in some directions ; but the complacency with which 
he will ignore what other novelists would think it their 
business to go into, becomes often a positive artistic merit. 
The Brook Kerith would not be a beautiful book if it were 
not contentedly shallow. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Adrienne Toner. By ANNE DovucGias Sepcwick. Edward Arnold. 
7s. 6d. 


Patchwork. By BEVERLEY NICHOLS. 
7s. 6d. 


In Adrienne Toner Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick has taken 
as her subject a type of woman of whom Miss E. M. Delafield 
has written with more art and less imagination and profundity. 
It is the type of the free-lance seeress: the woman of mystical 
temperament who is born outside a religious organisation, and 
therefore develops without the pruning discipline that the 
Churches apply to incipient mystics, and who lacks the intellect 
to choose for herself a religion or a philosophy. This type 
degenerates very rapidly and very dangerously. It makes a 
fool of itself by founding new and rootless and spurious move- 
ments in art or religion, and wrecks the lives of others by 
arousing their enthusiasm for worthless causes. Yet at the 
same time it has the seeds of something divine within it. 
Beyond any doubt it has, for at least a time, been more closely 
in touch with God than the run of mankind. To this type, 
which it is extraordinarily difficult to estimate without giving 
way on the one hand to condonation of folly or on the other 
to cheap satire, Miss Sedgwick is splendidly just. Adrienne’s 
disclosures of her soaring silliness are at once funny and 
objectionable and credible. Her contented monologues about 
her preposterous mother, who bore the name of Pearl and 
swept over Europe dressed in the Empire style like Marie 
Louise of Prussia with white gauze bound beneath her chin, 
playing the harp and discovering great free spirits and deep 
true hearts on every hand, strike the very note of absurdity 
and egotism, of sincere though fatuous reference to a genuine 
emotion. Her interventions in the affairs of the Chadwick 
family are as characteristic. In a determination to travel into 
the sphere of sexual love in order to use it as a point of departure 
for fresh flights into feeling she takes Barney Chadwick from 
his cousin Nancy and marries him herself. She advises his 
sister to runaway with a married man on the grounds that 
“ one must follow the light where one sees it,”’ although neither 
of the lovers have the character to stand the racket. She 
inspires his young brother with Socialist and pacifist ideals 
that alienate him from his family. When these activities lead 
to unpleasant results, she is amazed and incredulous, and feels 
a real sense of blasphemy, since her quite well-founded sense 
of possessing a divine secret leads her to regard everything 
she does as sanctified ; and she becomes resentful, revengeful, 
viperine. There is where Miss Delafield, in her study of a 
similar case in Tension, left off. But Miss Sedgwick goes on 
and shows how, shamed into sight of herself by the change 
of her husband’s love into the coldest dislike, Adrienne subjects 
herself to the discipline of self-criticism, and, after mortifying 
herself by arduous and unpublic hospital work in France, rises 
to a real saintliness which is exhibited with great technical skill 
in the extremely intricate dénouement of the book. 

Yet, just as Adrienne Toner is, and sympathetic and intelligent, 
it would be untruthful to dissemble the fact that the impression 
it leaves is faintly irritating. One ascribes this feeling at first 
to the obvious flaw in the plot: to the amazing suggestibility 
of the Chadwicks. If they were really so ready to order their 
lives according to the advice of a stranger, then they deserved 
all they got. A sentence from Pride and Prejudice floats into 
the mind: “ Elizabeth longed to observe that Mr. Bingley had 
been a delightful friend—so easily guided, that his worth was 
invaluable.” Since the Bingleys a more supine family than 
the Chadwicks have not been invented. But that is not the 
secret of one’s dissatisfaction, for the Chadwicks are incidental 
to this book, and one has felt some degree of this doubtfulness 
about all Miss Sedgwick’s work since Franklin Kane. It is 
not due to her Anglicised-American quality, though that is 
often painful enough. When the raisonneur of the book visits 
Oxford in wartime, Miss Sedgwick notes severely that ‘* most 
of the youths he saw were of a nondescript variety, a type to 
whom Oxford means scholastic opportunity and nothing more.” 
Miss Sedgwick ought to know by this time that though she 
may snatch at what she desires she must not snatch it eagerly ; 
and this solemnity is snatching a little too eagerly at the idea 
of Oxford and our old-established culture. There is no question 
but that Miss Sedgwick’s alien inability to take any of our 
English amenities for granted gives her work a laboured air, 
but there is also a temperamental defect that goes deeper 
still. Why, one wonders, did those words from Pride and 
Prejudice float into one’s mind? There is no affinity between 
Jane Austen and the American novelists of Mr. James’ school. 


Chatto and Windus. 





They would, were she stripped of her prestige, be scandalised 
by her easy and satirical treatment of English country-house 
life. If Mr. James had been bidden to Netherfield or Mansfield 
Park he would have ecstatically hailed the occupants as the 
Real Right People, and would have detected in them all manner 
of exquisiteness which, with his deluded alien eyes, he imagined 
to arise naturally out of their situation. It occurs to me that 
perhaps one thought of Pride and Prejudice because it is 
becoming increasingly true that Miss Sedgwick’s books might 
have been written by Mr. Darcy. (It is no new thing for Miss 
Austen’s characters to take shape in the material world and 
become novelists. I defy anybody of intelligence to read Mr. 
Archibald Marshall’s novels and not see that they are the work 
of Mr. Collins.) Miss Sedgwick is as gifted as Mr. Darcy was. 
She is (except when she follows Mr. Arnold Bennett in the 
vulgar use of “ meticulous” as a synonym for careful) an 
impeccable writer, who possesses the merits of dignity and 
inventiveness to a rare degree. But unfortunately, even as 
Mr. Darcy regarded it as his business in life to pass judgments 
on other people’s personalities and affairs, so Miss Sedgwick 
regards literature too largely as a matter of passing moral 
judgments on her characters ; and both are inspired by a sense 
of singularly perfect fitness to form these judgments. The results 
are curiously similar. Just as one feels loyalty and admiration 
for Mrs. Bennet spring up strong in one after reading Mr. Darcy’s 
comments on her “total want of propriety,” so, when Miss 
Sedgwick exhibits a character for our approval or derision, 
our judgment strains at the leash in the opposite direction. 
If she would describe life instead of partly judging it, if she 
would conceal her strong persuasion that she is possessed of 
the absolute standard by which life should be measured, a 
great gift would be given its opportunity. 

In Patchwork we have a novel by a youth to whom Oxford 
meant much more than scholastic opportunity. This is a work 
rich in unconscious humour about an undergraduate who is a 
blend of Harry Pilcer and the young Disraeli, and ends up as 
a@ famous playwright in America. (‘* The luncheon party leant 
back in their chairs en masse. Mr. Sheldon was going to talk. 
That was already, in New York, a signal for silence. . . .”) 
Though it shows no literary promise whatsoever, it is well worth 
reading for passages such as this description of the undergraduate 
at the Russian Ballet : 


To-night was a night for love. Of course, that was the whole 
secret of his troubles, that he had nothing to love. He had not 
even a real friend, let alone a lover. He realised, even while in 
his mind were reflected the coloured fires of the stage, even while 
his body swayed to the sinuous rhythm of the orchestra, that all 
his brilliance was barren without this. 


That was the extraordinary part about him, at present, that 
while he was still capable of inspiring affection—passion, if you 
like—he seemed no longer able to return it. Ray had not lived 
what is called ‘‘ a moral life.” He had too much sacré feu for that, 
and he was also too much of an artist to spoil his youth by in- 
completeness, or by the renunciation of any experience which might 
enrich his personality. Even if he had been inclined to cloister 
himself it would have been hardly possible to have lived as he 
had done and remain, in the words of nonconformist parsons, 
“unscathed.” He might possibly have passed through school 
unspotted from the world—as a matter of fact, he did—but to 
plunge straight from school into the Brigade of Guards, with his 
good looks, his precocious cleverness, his charming personality, 
endowed with a considerable income, and at a time, moreover, 
when London was in the depth of a social decadence unparalleled 
in history—to have expected him to adhere to the strict path of 
virtue under such circumstances would have been too much to 
ask not only of him, but of the men and women by whom he was 
surrounded, and in whom he found so ready an audience to captivate. 

But though he had known passion, and though he had discovered 
how easily he could play with other people’s affections, he had not 
yet discovered love. Sometimes he doubted whether he would 
ever find it in the class in which his lot had been cast. 


His eyes wandered contemptuously over the swaying audience. 
The lights had gone up, and he could see distinctly over the stalls. 
There in the fifth row was Marie Featherstone. He r 
the pale hair at once, and saw that she was wearing her famous 
necklace, which had been robbed of one of its finest pearls to provide 
Ray with a tie-pin. Ray... rested his gaze on Diana Blois, 
who was sitting alone and in black, her profile adjusted on the 
utilitarian principle—that it might give the’ greatest happiness 
to the greatest number. Ray smiled, when he saw her, at the 
recollection of the last words that had passed between them. She 
had said, at rather a critical moment: “I think you're the most 
wonderful person I’ve ever met.” Ray had replied, without 
moment’s hesitation, “I probably am.” Never had he seen an 
affection wither so speedily. It would perhaps have withered 
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The publishers of the 11th edition of the ENCYCLOPAZDIA BRITANNICA be¢ to announce that, owing to the unprecedented 
demand for the new Handy Volume Issue of the Britannica, the whole of the supply available for November is completely 
exhausted and no further deliveries can be made before December. 

In view | of this circumstance, and the fact that orders are still being received by every post, readers of “The New 
Statesman "’ are urged to order NOW for December delivery. Many readers have already ordered sets of the Britannica 
for Christmas Gifts, and orders received during the next few days can be accepted for delivery during Christmas week or 





for the New Year. 


Your business or profession, your self-education, your study, 
your hobbies, your recreations, your children’s education will all 
benefit by your possession and use of the Britannica. The 
moment a question or a difficulty arises, you or your family 
should at once consult the Britannica and read what the 
authority on the subject has to say. Every article in this great 
work is written by a recognised specialist or scholar; the 
information you get is thus always that of expert authority. 
“What the Britannica says’’ is everywhere accepted as the 
final word in any question or discussion—in Parliament, in the 
law courts, in the Press, in the library or schoolroom, in the 
study, in the office or workshop, the Britannica is ¢he authority. 
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even more speedily if she had known that it was not the first time 
that he had given that answer, and under similar circumstances. 

What fools they all were! He felt that he would like to go out 
into the street, and find some charming unaffected person like a 
bank clerk, whose natural simplicity had not been warped, and who 
would like him for himself, and not for his looks, or his conversation, 
or his money. 

What a blasted prig he was becoming even in imagination ! 
He turned, shouldered his way through the crowd, and went to 
get a drink. 

And the little circle at the bar wondered who this young man was 
who said such amusing things to the barmaids, and who was so 
generous in his gifts of “‘ whiskey sours”’ to old gentlemen whom 
he had never in his life seen before. And why he suddenly went 
away with the shadow of so strange a laughter in his eyes. . . . 


There seems to be a strong case for the introduction of corporal 
punishment (without any tedious justification being required 
from the administrator) into University life. 

Resecca WEsT. 


THE DIONYSUS OF POETRY 


The Poems of William Blake. Edited and arranged with a 
preface by Jonn Sampson, D.Litt. At the Florence Press. 
Chatto and Windus. 15s. 

William Blake is the Dionysus of our English poetry, the direct 
spiritual antithesis of Pentheus, the sound, sane, law-loving man, 
filled to overflowing with prudential counsels. Blake was in 
perpetual revolt : to reason, which he hated, he opposed imagin- 
ation; to the discipline of law he opposed desire; and the 
self-repression of the ascetic was in his eyes a sin against the 
holy spirit of life that can hardly be forgiven. 

Abstinence sows sand all over 

The ruddy limbs and flaming hair, 
But Desire Gratified 

Plants fruits of life and beauty there. 


Blake did not devote himself exclusively to poetry. He 
consorted familiarly with angels; and more than one of the 
ancient Hebrew patriarchs sat to him for their portraits. When 
he was not talking casually te a friend about the celestial creatures 
who hovered near his cottage at Felpham, or writing a prophetic 
book at the dictation of one of his angel visitors, he earned his 
living as a designer and engraver. Only once did he see a ghost, 
and on that occasion he was very frightened, according to his 
own account. This fear is significant because it calls attention 
to that transposition of values that is most characteristic of his 
mind, and the key, the only key, to much that is at first obscure 
in his writings. Blake was frightened when he saw a ghost 
coming downstairs towards him, because the people of his other 
visions were to him anything but ghostly. He did not think to 
question the reality of his conversations with Elijah: he was 
more likely to question the reality of Flaxman or Hayley. To 
neglect this bizarre aspect of Blake’s mind is fatal to a sympathetic 
reading of his work, and to regard it as irrelevant in criticism is 
in the highest degree superficial. If we judge these poems and 
the prophetic books with the utmost severity by a standard 
purely esthetic (if such a standard there be), there will remain, 
comparatively unscathed, a handful of lyrics that are beyond 
price; but a considerable proportion of the works will stand 
condemned. Blake’s literary art is so erratic as almost to force 
us into the arms of that doctrine of inspiration which is so 
useful a formula in explaining Wordsworth’salternation of miracle 
and banality. The Poetical Sketches of 1783 include the merest 
puerilities, and yet, at the age of fourteen, their author could 
write : 

How sweet I roam’d from field to field 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 
Till I the Prince of Love beheld, 

Who in the sunny beams did glide. 


He shew’d me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow ; 
He led me through his gardens fair, 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 
To which, before his twenty-first year, he had added the song 
beginning : 
My silks and fine array, 
My smiles and languished air, 


and another, in the same artless Elizabethan music, 


I love the jocund dance, 
The softly breathing song, 
Where innocent eyes do glance, 
And where lisps the maiden’s tonguc. 





— 


These lyrics and others, equally lucid and beautiful, such as 
the well-known Piping down the Valleys Wild, are Blake’s most 
unquestionable contribution to the treasury of English ; 
There are others—less numerous, but they exist—which the 
puzzled reader passes hastily over, lest he father unwittingly 9 
critical heresy. There are poems, beginning innocently enough, 
that yet contain such exasperating lines as “* My face turns green 
and pale.” And there are, finally, those dynamic and symbolica] 
poems in metre, heavily laden with Blake’s philosophy, that 
appear to mark a transition in style between the simplicity of the 
early songs and the grotesque shapes and dark obscurities, shot 
through with revealing light, of the prophetic books. Such is the 
collection of short couplets entitled Auguries of Innocence, intro- 
duced by these lines, famous because unforgettable : 

To see a World in a Grain of Sand, 
And Heaven in a Wild Flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And Eternity in an hour. 


This poem, one of the finest among those written in his maturity, 
shows the poet at his worst as well as at his best. We can 
accept readily enough : 


Each outcry of the hunted Hare 
A fibre from the brain does tear. 


The Catterpillar on the leaf 
Repeats to thee thy Mother’s grief. 


The harlot’s cry from street to street 
Shall weave old England’s winding sheet : 


these utterances we need not hesitate to regard as a powerful 
reiterated affirmation of the kinship between man and the 
universe, the essential unity underlying all forms of life, allowing, 
moreover, that here the poet speaks with authority, and not as 
the scribes. But this couplet, 

He who shall hurt the little wren 

Shall never be belov’d by men: 
and this, 

Hie who the Ox to wrath has mov’d 

Shall never be by woman lov’d: 


—these it is difficult not to dismiss as gratuitous silliness. 
Technically, Blake’s poetry constantly suggests the sister-art 


.of pictorial design that was his chief professional occupation. 


His images are always concrete, his outlines firm, because indeed 
the things of his imagination were to him more concrete than the 
phantasmagoria of this fleeting and shadowy earth, this in- 
adequate symbol of reality. “ Like a fiend in a cloud, with 
howling woe,” suggests a drawing by Blake, no less than the 
picture called, ‘‘The Soul of the Flea,” suggests one of the more 
bizarre of his poems. 

The luxurious edition of the poems that occasions this review 
leaves little to be desired, but we desire that little. The binding, 
the paper, and the title-page are beyond criticism, but the 
Florence Press type, with all its admirable qualities, is not the 
fount we should choose for a volume of poems. Legibility is as 
surely the first aim of printing as is clarity that of style, but 
purity of design is not inconsistent with delicacy and charm. At 
a first glance, this type has almost too bold an air; but it 
improves enormously upon acquaintance. The book has the 
advantage of being edited, arranged, and supplied with a preface 
by Dr. Sampson, from whose Oxford edition, the most authorita- 
tive we possess, its text is derived. It includes all the metrical 
poems that Blake wrote. 


EXPERTS ON AGRICULTURE 


The Land andits Problems. By CuristorHer TuRNoR. Methuen 
and Co. 7s. 6d. 

Crops and Tillage. By J. C. Newsnam. Preface by Lorp 
BLEDISLOE. Methuen and Co. 6s. 


Mr. Christopher Turnor is supposed to be the largest untitled 
landowner in England. He is a County Councillor for the 
Lindsey Division of Lincolnshire, he stood for Parliament as 4 
Conservative at a recent election in the Louth Division, and he s 
a prominent member of the progressive group of Conservatives 
which was active just before the war, and which is now for the 
most part holding office in the Government. 

Books on the land problem are as a rule written by every 
sort of person in the community except the landlords, and this 
book is therefore an interesting exception. Mr. Turnor knows 
what he is talking about and knows it from the standpoint of the 
persons whom land reformers as a rule are talking at. 

There is only one serious drawback to this intriguing prospect. 
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“4 LIBRARY IN 
ITSELF.” 


t ers 
Nes 
Dictionary 


provides intellectual entertainment for a lifetime. 






Combining, in one volume, the best features of a 
dictionary, with the essential ones of an encyclopaedia, 
it is supremely useful in both ways; and at its 
present cost (65s.) is a wonderful investment. 

Dip at random into its 2,700 finely printed 
pages and you will find every one of them alive 
with interest, novelty, and instruction in its 
most fascinating form. 

An attractive, illustrated prospectus will be sent FREE on 
application. It is an entertainment in itself, and in addition 
to deseribing in detail all the features of the post-war edition 
of this famous book, it contains specimen pages and the 


opinions of great men in every department of life who have 
used the dictionary for years. 


ONE HANDSOME VOLUME 


442,000 entries ; 6,000 illustrations On” 


Write to-day ito Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, 
14 York House, Portugal St., London, W.C. 2, 
for the illustvated prospectus of “ Webster,”’ 


The Book which isneverontheShelf 





Write to 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 


11 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., W.C. 2, 


for LIST of AUTUMN BOOKS, 


including 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT’S 
ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE AND VERSE. 
Shewing the Main Stream of English Literature through 
Six Centuries (14th to 19th). Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“It is an inexpressible delight to turn these leaves at random—to dip 
here and there into the treasures of this incomparable heritage of the 
English-speaking g peoples. In Guase pages there is store for the leisure 
hours of a lifetime.”—The Morning 


W. H. HUDSON’S 
A TRAVELLER IN LITTLE THINGS. Ask for 
Special Hudson Prospectus. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“. . . Is there not something as well, some other gift in him that makes 
his address peculiarly delightful, the sound of his voice in print beguiling ? 
Surely it is the quality of the companionship he - us, the kind of 
relation in which we stand to him while we read. In his books he is 
the most restful of companions.”"—The New _- 4 


BARON F. VON HUGEL 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. Medium 8vo. 1658, net. 
“ The appearance of a new work by Baron von Hugel is an event of 
first importance for all who are interested in the affairs of the spirit. 
This book should largely increase the circle of his disciples, and consolidate 
his tion as one of the noblest, sanest and most inspiring spiritual 
t ers of our day.”—EVELYN UNDERHILL in the Daily News. 


EMILE LEGOUIS 
EARLY LIFE OF WORDSWORTH. Revised Edition 
with a new Appendix. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 
“ Since its appearance a quarter of a century ago. it remains the 
fullest and most discerning study of cu development of Wordsworth’s 
mind in the first twenty t years of his long life.”—The Times. 


COUNT LUTZOW 
LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN HUS. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo. &s. 6d. net. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
10 New Volumes. Compas 750 in the Series. 
2s. 6d. net and 3s. 6d. net. 


List on Application. 
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THE HIDDEN WHIRLPOOL. 
By Savin R. O’NEIL. 

a pt ae Me my “a as the cleverest of modern detective 
me and dis' ed by its delicate handling of the subject. It 
7 7/- deals powerfully with a great evil that exists in all big cities and 

reveals the machinations and sinister methods of those who 

exploit it. It is written by a true humanist whose imagination 
and descriptive pa cause the reader to follow the chain of incidents 
with absorbing interest. Although the name that appears on the book 
is unknown, the author is a distinguished writer outside the realm of 
fiction, and’ for this reason has adopted a pen-name. 


THE NATIONALISTS & Other Goluth Studies, 
3/6 Stories mostly descriptive of Jewish and Welsh life and character. 

The author's. remarkable gift for presenting pathos and humour 
net, gives these stories a great human interest. 


THE FITTEST PLACE. 


6/- An atmosphere of youth, and the moral idealism for which the 
m4 chief characters stand give great distinction to this story. 


ARE WOMEN MONKEY- MINDED ? 


dl ULORENCE DANIE 
reasons for the poet's, intuitive description of woman as 
2/ uncertain” and “variable,” and shows how this attribute 
may be an asset. Deals briefly and simply with differences in 
met, the brain-action between men and women. 


REVOLUTION AND DEMOCRACY. 
The! at FREDERIC Cc. HOWE. 
Strongly advocates ie, getieiee of labour in the 
uction. Guild ism, co-operation, and labour 
7/6 Pps are suggestions for releasing the resourcefulness 
of the worker and for enlisting his interest, his enthusiasm, and 
net, his ambition in his employment. 


THE GREAT f STEEL STRIKE and its Lessons. 


The Story of ‘aeons te ay and sixt 
y thousand steel workers’ great 
fight for freedom. A book of the first importance in labour history. 
7/6 With masterly skill the author arranges his data and examines 
the tactics ted during strikes. From these he draws certain 
met. conclusions w! clearly indicate the lessons to be learned for 
labour’s future ctraggies. 


THE ny WAY aJF ESCAPE. 
A Meonisibatlon = % Reconstruction,” characterised by moderation 
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“ ‘rpress. 
Adrienne Toner 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK (Mrs. Basil de 


Selincourt), author of “ Tante,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
Westminster Gazette: “In this grave and beautiful comedy of English life, 
with its central figure typifying the stre and crudity of those spiritual 


influences which have come to us from America, Anne Douglas Sedgwick reveals 
the growth and maturity of her ay 

. * Adrienne Toner’ is by far the best book Miss Sedgwick has 
given us.’ 
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and Places 
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awaited pu tion of the book for its real worth. The whole of the fifty 
pages of Stevensonia ive @ more faithful picture of R. L. 8. on the human 
side than anyone has hitherto been able to do.” 


The Rainbow Bridge 


By REGINALD FARRER, author of “The Eaves of the 
World,” ete. With illustrations and map. 2is. net. 


Morning Post: “ There can be no denying that Mr. Farrer was one of the 
great masters of English =. His last book is bright with sidelights on 
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Hinduism and Buddhism 
An Historical Sketch. 
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Mr. Turnor has not acquired the art of easy writing. Probably, 
amidst the pressure of his committees and commissions, and the 
thousand and one calls on the attention of the head of a big 
estate, he has only found time to dictate to a typist, here a bit 
and there a bit, and has hoped that the printer with his case of 
Clarendon will supply the necessary emphasis when the author’s 
resources are inadequate. The whole book runs to numbered 
clauses like an Act of Parliament, diversified with maxims and 
conclusions in heavy type, or in italics. 

In temperament and policy Mr. Turnor is something of a 
Socialist ; his policy, all through, is exactly that of Mr. Wells in 
his Socialist prime—organise, organise, organise! ‘To the agri- 
culturalists who say, all we want is to be left alone, I answer 
that you cannot be left alone—the industry must be organised.” 
His temperament runs to querulous complaint, exactly that of 
the old-time Socialists ; everything is neglected or done foolishly ; 
the British farmer “ has suffered more than any other race of 
farmers from the neglect and stupidity of Government and from 
the apathy and sometimes even hostility of our land-ignorant 
townsmen.” All through the book there are references to the 
neglect of agriculture by a nation of townsmen, although in fact, 
as of course Mr. Turnor would know, if he troubled to think, the 
Government coddles agriculture like a sick child, with its Board 
of Agriculture, its innumerable leaflets, its experts for seed testing 
and manure analysing, its stallions, and pedigree poultry, its 
agricultural researches and experimental farms, whilst it would 
be hard to point to one single thing which Government has done 
to assist the building trade, or the bootmaking trade, or the scores 
and hundreds of other trades, which collectively are as essential 
to our prosperity as agriculture. 

With Mr. Turnor’s programme we have no fault to find, and 
this indicates that he is an exceptional landlord. He wants the 
land better cultivated and a lot of grassland ploughed up in 
order that crops for cattle may be grown. He compares England 
very unfavourably with the Continent, where the production per 
acre is much greater. But we confess to a shock when he tells us 
that in Denmark, in the period 1888-1913, “perhaps the most 
important feature in the Co-operative movement was the creation 
of credit societies,” when, in fact Danish, farmers co-operated in 
every conceivable thing except credit up to 1915, when the 
first credit society was founded. 

Mr. Turnor welcomes the disappearance of the big estates, and 


no doubt there is much to be said for occupying ownership, though | 


the other side of the question can be argued with many weighty 
reasons, which the author fully recognises. 

We have suggested that Mr. Turnor is a careless writer. Here 
is an example. On page 117 he says, “Technically a holding 
under five acres is an allotment ” : on page 148, “ a small holding 
is technically a farm of 50 acres or under.” In fact, in the 
technique of law at any rate, a small holding is land acquired 
and let under the Small Holdings Part of the principal Act, and 
an allotment under the Allotments Part. The complete 
definitions as to size are too complicated to recite here, but we 
may say that there are no precise maximum limits in certain 
circumstances, either for allotments or for small holdings. 

The book contains a number of valuable bits of information, 
such as a precise account of profit and loss on various crops 
grown on 2,000 acres over a period of eighteen years, and 
suggestions, such as the adoption of the German plan of drying 
potatoes, and it should certainly be added to every library 
of rural literature. 

Mr. Newsham’s volume is for agricultural students. It 
explains what wheat, oats, barley, etc., are, what are the best 
varieties, when to sow, when to reap, and so on. It is also 
adorned with Clarendon type, which, however, is appropriate to 
a text-book. It appears to be well written, and is certainly well 
printed. 


AMERICA—SATIRICAL AND 
APPRECIATIVE 
The Mirrors of Washington. Putnams. 15s. 
A Briton in America. By Harotp Spenper. 8s. 6d. 


The Mirrors of Washington is an imitation which anyone could 
have foreseen. It was bound to come this year, after the popular 


success of its English prototype. Of the fourteen subjects 
selected by the anonymous author, about half-a-dozen are well 
known in England, three or four others are hardly names to the 
average reader of newspapers. All are presented in the manner 
that has been made somewhat too familiar by a number of 
journalistic practitioners in this country. The American writer 
differs from his English rivals mainly at two points: his hand is 


heavier in attack, and he gives more actual information as to the 
careers of his victims. Even the more pungent chapters, how- 
ever, are not strong in interpretative quality. It does not explain 
Mr. Wilson to treat him as a mixture of arrogance and inferiority, 
or to say that he has made a practice of running away from life, 
Neither as President of Princeton nor as Governor of New Jersey 
did he run away from life, and the last charge that his enemies in 
Congress would bring against him is that he was a “ quitter.” 
On the present Secretary of State we are given the epigram of an 
eminent judge of the Supreme Court, that Mr. Hughes is “ the 
most enlightened mind of the eighteenth century.” The extra- 
ordinary efficiency of Mr. Hoover’s voluntary press agents is 
noted, and so is the political guilelessness, unexcelled in our 
day, which led Mr. Hoover into the trap so palpably laid for him 
by the Republican managers before the last presidential election, 
By far the most effective chapters are those on the men the 
author most cordially dislikes—such as Senator Lodge and Mr, 
George Harvey. The author has no particular admiration for 
any of the men whom he presents, though he would admit that 
Hughes and Root, House and Hoover, possess fair ability and 
character. On some points he is demonstrably ill-informed. It 
is certainly not true that President Harding distrusted Mr. Root. 
He could have had the Secretaryship of State if his years had 
permitted of its acceptance. Also, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Lodge preferred his position of authority in the Senate to 
any place in the Cabinet that the President could have offered 
him. 

No English writer nowadays would care to be as cynical 
about America as an American can be, and certainly no recent 
European visitor has been more warmly appreciative than Mr. 
Harold Spender. His tour last year was in connection with the 
Pilgrims’ celebration, and his book is the diary of what was 
evidently a delightful jaunt, punctuated by every kind of meeting 
and banquet. His general impressions are those of practically 
every Englishman who carries the right kind of introductions ; 
the only point upon which he differs from everybody else being 
his admiration for the Pullman sleeping-car! Mr. Spender 
contrives to say, in a fashion quite devoid of offence, various 
sensible things about such matters as Republican foreign policy. 
Japan, Irish America, and the Negro problem. He had appar- 
ently no time to look into industrial affairs, and he makes the 
odd mistake of calling Mr. Gompers “*that most modern of labour 
leaders.” He is mistaken in supposing that the statements of 
the Democratic candidate on Ireland, in the campaign of 1920, 
made any difference in the result. The Democrats had been in 
power for two terms: that fact alone assured the overwhelming 
victory of the Republicans. Occasionally Mr. Spender indulges 
in a touch of mild irony, as when he describes the little historic 
ground of Boston Common as “ an immense park of nearly fifty 


acres.” 


ROBERT BURNS 


The Truth about Burns. By D. McNavosnr, 
Maclehose, Jackson. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. McNaught has great knowledge of his subject, and great 
enthusiasm for it ; he has also a great command of that special 
language, neither English nor Scots, in which biography is almost 
always written. When he wants to say that a man was a 
notorious drunkard, he says “ he gained an unenviable notoriety 
for intemperance” ; and when he wants to say that something 
was bad for a man, he says “ its influence was the reverse of 
beneficial.” Nevertheless, The Truth about Burns is a somewhat 
ambitious title for a short study largely devoted to detail, and 
addressed chiefly to enthusiasts familiar with allusions and agog 
for evidence. Not that there are notmanysuch. Burns’s personal 
popularity is as intense (though not as wide) as that which Byron 
for a little while enjoyed ; and it is not for a little while, but for 
all time. Why? Not because Burns was one of the few very 
great poets (which he was), but because his greatness found 
expression in a vein that all can understand. The two spheres, 
of imaginative beauty and popular sentiment, have not always 
much in common, but it is an error to suppose that they never 
have anything. Even if they met nowhere else, we should see 
them meet in Burns. : 

Through his character, as through his poetry, his appeal is 
universal. Weak? Yes, but then, think how frank the poor 
fellow was in confessing; in what manly tones he states that to 
step aside is human, and he himself is only human, after all! 
A good deal of sordidness can be obscured by such an atmosphere. 

Dr. McNaught’s book is largely by way of rejoinder to 
those who have written stressing the sordidness. Here is 4 


J.P., LLD. 
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The Trail of the Black 


and Tans. 


By “The Hurler on the Ditch.” 5s. net. Per Post, 
5s. 4d. 

A vivid picture of life in the South of Ireland during the past two years. 
The narrative will be a revelation to the public beyond the Irish c= 
Though the characters are fictitious, they are true to life, and the portraits 
of Uncle Pat, a protagonist of constitutional methods, and his nephew, 
Shaun Cromwell, forced by to different methods, will 
leave a lasting impression on all 





Principles of Freedom. 


By TERENCE MACSWINEY (late Lord Mayor of Cork). 
Second Edition. 5s. net. By Post, 5s. 4d. 

“ A cold, critical anal of the national right to freedom. | The book 
deserves to be treasured with the memory of the author.” 


“ Hs book in itseif is one of the noblest gifts that aay sou of here has 
ever given to Ireland.” —The Gael 
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On My Keeping”—And 
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in Theirs. 
Experiences of an Irish Solicitor ‘‘ on the run,” in Derry 
Prison and Ballykinlar Camp. By LOUIS J. WALSH, 
B.A. With foreword by Mrs. Ckcm, CHESTERTON. 


2s. ra net. Post free, 2s. 10d. 


“ This is well written and =a. ‘oduced—a book to read, 
full of laughter breaking into tragedy, with an indomitable optimism 
over it all.”—Banba, 


Garden Wisdom, or From 


One Generation to Another. 


A Book of Memoirs. By STEPHEN GWYNN, M.A., 
Author of “ Irish Books and Irish People,” &c. 6s. net. 
Per Post, 6s. 6d. 
~ SO Sead COND co love of Senate wailing enn afieed to at” 
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“ A book of complete and unescapable charm.”—Daily M 
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A Romance of Early Ireland. By STANDISH 
O'GRADY. With Frontispiece by P. Tuony. Cloth 
extra. 5s. net. 


New Editions of Judge Bodkin’s Famous Irish Historical Tales. 
Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 5s. net each. 


Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 


“ Admirers of the historical novel will welcome Mr. Bodkin’s romance 
for its manliness, liveliness and truth in the main = of a gallant and 
adventurous career.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


The Rebels. 


splendid, and never for a moment disappoints us. 
It is a good book, full of the scent of battle, and based on a very justified 
feeling of wrong.”—The Atheneum. 


“*The Rebels’ 


True Man and Traitor. 


A Romance of the Rising of Emmet. 
“ Emmet’s fate made a deep impression on public sympathy. He was 
so "oie a intelligent—so generous—so brave—so everything we are 
apt to in a young man.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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characteristic comment, which we illuminate only by italics, on 
the “Dear Bought Bess” episode: 
His behaviour towards this child and her mother was charac- 
terised by the same manliness and repentant spirit which he exhibited 
on every occasion he was called upon to atone for his transgressions. 
But for his mother and sisters, who objected to her illiteracy and un- 
gainly manners, he would have made amends by marrying this woman. 
The two main charges against Burns are drunkenness and 
selfish promiscuity of seduction. There is very little in the first 
charge, as Dr. McNaught easily establishes. But there is nothing 
new in that contention. Stevenson, on whom Dr. McNaught is 
specially hard, wrote long ago: “ I did not think it at all proved 
that Burns was what is called a drunkard.” The second charge 
there is no rebutting. Let us again test Dr. McNaught’s con- 
sistency. “KR. L. Stevenson,” he says, 

ventilates peculiar and extraordinary views on Burns’s marriage 

with Jean Armour. These are based on two assumptions—first, 

that Jean Armour’s affections, from the first, were engaged by 

another man; and, second, that Burns neither loved nor 

his wife.. Neither is supported by the slightest shadow of evidence. 


No evidence that Burns did not respect Jean? In the interval 
setween his private marriage with her and his public recognition 
ef it, while he was conducting his affair with Clarinda, he wrote 
to the latter of a visit to the former (Dr. McNaught himself 
guotes the letter) : 

I was disgusted with her—I cannot endure her I, while my 
heart smote me for the profanity, tried to compare her with my 
Clarinda; "twas setting the expiring glimmer of a farthing taper 
besides the cloudless glory of the meridian sun. Here was tasteless 
imsipidity, vulgarity of soul, and mercenary fawning ; there polished 
good sense, heaven-born genius, and the most generous, the most 
delicate, the most tender passion. I have done with her, and she 
with me. 

“There’s glory for you!” There’s manliness! There’s 
vespect! Even Dr. McNaught allows that Burns “did not 
improve his case” when defending himself against the subsequent 
reproaches of Clarinda, “* by conveying the impression that Jean 
Armour might have been sacrificed had Clarinda been free to 
zaerry him.” 

Burns was a great man—and an imperfect. All of us are 
imperfect, and few great. We do no service to greatness if we 
allow it to distort our view of the facts. Dr. McNaught has, 
aowever, by his faithful accumulation of evidence, done a service 
to seholarship. 


A GREAT GAME 


Rugby Football Up-to-Date. By E.H.D.Seweii. Hodder and 
Steughton. 16s. 


Every year the Rugby game becomes more popular, both with 
players and the public, and this handsome volume aptly appears 
at the commencement of a season full of promise. Especially 
fortunate will be the schoolboys with rich uncles to present 
them with a feast of knowledge from the pens of such experts as 
Colonel Craven, Vile and Martin, Pillman, Gwyn Nicholls, and 
a dozen other first-class players who contribute chapters dealing 
with the science in all parts of the field. It was the New Zea- 
landers—the famous All-Black team—in 1904-5 who first woke 
us up to the fact that Rugby is a science, and a study of the 
photographs and diagrams in this book (almost as hard to follow 
as Einstein), together with Colonel Craven’s masterly exposition 
of modern forward play, will convince even the most hardened 
old stager that there is more in it than meets the eye. Listen to 
this. Craven is enumerating “ line-out” tricks which must be 
guarded against : 

In a long line the wing three-quarter dashes through a gap, taking 
ball en route, This gap is sometimes made by scrum leader calling 
out “ Long line out,” and then cafhng back two of the forwards 
near the touch line. As these run back, followed by the opponents 
marking them, the ball is thrown into the gap thus created and is 
taken by the wing three-quarter at full speed. 


The mysteries of the voluminous typed instructions issued by 
the “ heathen ” captain to his stalwarts before important matches 
are here revealed for the benefit of the rising generation, and we 
cannot doubt that their influence on the development of Rugby 
all over the country will be great. 

It is satisfactory to learn that nearly all public schools now play 
this game, which has shown itself second to none in bringing out 
those strenuous virtues so necessary in times of stress. Rugby 
football is the only purely amateur game, and this characteristic 
is zealously guarded by its Union. The experience of London 


clubs and the South of England generally seems to show that the 


game can secure sufficient adherents without being made more 
spectacular. But difficulties are looming ahead in connection 
with the spread of the Northern Union (with its professionalism 
and its different rules) in Australasia. An Australasian team is now 
successfully touring the North. In a chapter by C. J. Wray on 
“ The New Zealand Point of View,” we learn that “* the Northern 
Union League game has established such a firm hold in Sydney 
that it is not only played by a large number of clubs but 
even by a good many colleges and schools, the latter point 
constituting a most serious menace to Rugby. The amateur 
definition is being adhered to, so that over there a man does not 
automatically become a professional by playing it, and this makes 
its rivalry the more dangerous. In Sydney thousands will go 
to see a ‘League’ game, where only hundreds will go to a 
Rugby match, and though the League has been less successful 
in New Zealand, the Australasian Unions have been led to bring 
forward certain proposals to amend the rules of Rugby so as to 
make the game more attractive to the spectator.” The situation 
is certainly difficult and will need diplomatic handling. The 
Northern Union is not Rugby’s only competitor. Association 
appears to be taking a more prominent share of popular favour 
in the towns of Wales and Scotland, with a resulting falling off 
in Rugby quality. Against this may be set the alarming pros- 
perity of the game in France. At the close of the 1919-20 season 
France soundly beat Ireland at Dublin. So well did she maintain 
her form that she was very nearly champion of 1921. ‘“* Had that 
final pass to Lowe on Easter Monday been whistled, France 
would have beaten England, and she came much nearer to beating 
Wales than the score at Cardiff reveals.” This is all to the good, 
and perhaps the Entente may yet be revived by un tas d’imbeciles 
galopant sur le gazon aprés un ballon. 

The book would have been better had some of the discursive 
padding about bygone affairs been omitted. As it is, it is an 
expensive book to many who would like to possess it, and whose 
play would benefit by the strategic doctrines expounded. 


THE PAPACY 


A Short History of the Papacy. By Many J.M. Bex. Methuen. 21s. 


A great deal of ill-temper, and much religious recrimination 
—of all recriminations the most idle—would have been spared 
the world if people had only remembered that the Pope was a 
King, ahd that it has always been the fashion to speak and 
write in extravagant language of sovereigns. Great men and 
good men used the most fulsome phrases about that very dis- 
edifying monarch, James I.; and Horace Walpole tells of a valet 
de chambre of Louis XIII. who wrote thus of that king’s death- 
bed devotions: “ des élévations d’esprit, qui faisoient connoitre 
évidenment un commerce d’amour entre leurs Majestés divines et 
humaines.” Miss Bell, in her very convenient and attractively 
written history of the oldest monarchy in Europe, is very remote 
from that temper. She follows, if she follows anyone, the judici- 
ous Creighton, who was the first historian to treat the fascinating, 
if unseemly, Popes of the Renaissance with the impartiality of 
one who was as free as a man could be from merely partisan bias. 
She is particularly good in treating of that dreary period when 
the Popes were only pawns in the game of Europe, a kind of 
purchasable mascot whose adherence gave some odd, undefined 
value to the side which possessed them. She can even interest 
us in such careers as that of John XII.—one of the tenth-century 
Popes—who once wrote to his suffragans in this direct style: “We 
have heard that you want to appoint another Pope. If you do 50, 
I will excommunicate you by Almighty God, and you shall not 
ordinate nobody, or celebrate Mass.” She is equally satisfactory 
in writing of such test subjects as the reigns of Gregory VII. and 
of Alexander VI. She emphasises sufficiently the extraordinary 
personal force of Hildebrand who, surrounded by enemies, raised 
the Papacy to a position all the more astonishing when it is 
compared with the ignominious status it occupied in the preceding 
century. One may feel doubtful as to the wisdom of some of 
Hildebrand’s acts, such as the enforcement of clerical celibacy, 
but he remains one of the few sovereigns who command admira- 
tion for the width of their vision and the intensity of their purpose. 
That admiration will not prevent Englishmen feeling a certain 
pride in the fact that the Pontiff who humbled the Emperor at 
Canossa met with a sharp rebuff from the King of England, when 
he demaaded from William the Conqueror the oath of allegiance. 
As she can write of Hildebrand with enthusiasm, so also can Miss 
Bell write of the Borgia with a quiet critical disgust, far more 
effective than the violent diatribes customary when Alexander 
VI. is mentioned. In her account of the Renaissance Popes 
generally she uses with good effect the very full diaries and 
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It is Good News 


that the British Government, through the Red Cross, 
has given £250,000 worth of MEDICAL STORES to 


The Russian Famine 


Relief Fund 


It has its own British Agents on the spot, members 
of the Society of Friends, who are already distributing 
food daily to 40,000 FAMISHED CHILDREN and 
DESTITUTE PEASANTS on the Volga. 
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Remember that Millions of Helpless Peasants, half 
of them children, will perish this Winter by a lingering 
death unless the public can multiply their present 
gifts tenfold. 
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Hon, Secretary, Russian Famine Relief Fund, 
Room A, Fishmongers’ Hall, E.C. 4, 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. The Lord Emmott, G.C.M.G. 


Issued by the — War Relief Fund (Registered under the 
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records of the period, and throughout her volume she lightens 
the annals with personal stories and touches, not disdaining an 
occasional legend. In any further editions the misprints, which 
are many, should be corrected, and it would be a convenience if 
to the list of Popes at the beginning was added a list of their 
family names, where these are known. 


A REAL SPORTSMAN 


Shooting Trips in Europe and Algeria. By Huan. P. Hicuton. 
Witherby. 16s. 

It was reported the other day by the Times that as a result of 
the war a number of machine guns had come into the possession 
of certain inhabitants of the Alps, and that these sporting gentle- 
men were employing them in battues of chamois, with the result 
that the chamois has already been exterminated from some 
districts. No man in Europe will be more grieved at this intelli- 
gence than the author of this book. A real sportsman, he awards 
the palm to chamois stalking, and certainly, as his book shows, 
if you are urged irresistibly to go out and try to kill something 
with a rifle, you can hardly do better than climb the Alps and 
try to kill a chamois. Only a real sportsman will appreciate the 
sport of chamois stalking. He is pitting himself against one of 
the shyest and wariest of all wild animals upon ground, which is 
all in favour of the quarry and against the hunter. There will 
be many hours or even days of most strenuous and sometimes 
dangerous climbing, without his getting a shot. A vast amount 
of exercise results, therefore, in very little killing. Mr, Highton, 
who is an expert, reckons a bag of four heads in nine days’ 
hunting a good bag. Upon the mountains the indiscriminate 
slaughter, which some sportsmen, by means of the modern rifle, 
indulge in on various kinds of deer which live in herds—and 
miscall it sport—is quite impossible. The pleasure of chamois 
stalking consists partly in the hard exercise, partly in the extreme 
difficulty of coming up with your quarry, and partly in the 
exhilaration of high mountains. Mr. Highton contrives to get 
something of his own pleasure and exhilaration distilled into the 
pages of his book. And he wisely does not confine himself to a 
mere description of successful and unsuccessful stalks. Some of 
the best things in his book are little character sketches of the 
chasseurs who accompanied him—for instance, of Victor, who one 
day employed a spare five minutes after luncheon cutting out of 
his gums, with his hunting knife, a perfectly sound, large tooth, 
on the ground that “ il ne marche pas en bonne direction.”’ Mr. 
Highton’s book is not confined to chamois shooting on the Alps 
or Pyrenees. In the second part he relates his experiences of 
elk and reindeer shooting in Norway and Sweden, mouffion 
shooting in Corsica, and the hunting of the wild sheep and 


gazelles in Algeria. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ADAPTATIONS 


Hormones and Heredity. By J. T. Cunnincuam, M.A., F.Z.S. 
Constable. 24s. 

That changes induced by the use or disuse of an organ in the 
body of a parent have no influence on the cells from which the 
next generation is to come, in a word, that acquired characteristics 
are not inherited, has for long been an hypothesis with a large 
section of comparative anatomists. In the defence of it the 
Mendelians have been especially prominent. “The modern 
Mendelian,” says Mr. Cunningham (page 174), “ conceives all 
the hereditary factors of the whole animal kingdom packed in 
infinite complexity within the protoplasm of the primordial 
living cells. That man is complex and Ameba simple is merely 
a delusion ; the truth according to Mendelism is that man is 
merely a fragment of the complexity of the original Ameba.” 

In recent years, however, there has been a strong tendency to 
return to the older doctrine associated with the name of Lamarck, 
to hold, in fact, that at least some part in the work of evolution 
has been played by modifications in the individual brought 
about through the action of external stimuli upon its parents. 
Of this “ neo-Lamarckianism”’’ Mr. Cunningham is an able 
representative ; his own experimental work, detailed in the 
present volume, combined with a careful study of what has been 
accomplished in the same field by others, has convinced him 
of the inadequacy of Mendelian theories. ‘“ The author’s view” 
(page 241) “is that there are two kinds of variations in evolution, 
one somatogenic and due to external stimuli, acting either 
directly on passive tissues or indirectly through function, and 
the other gametogenic and due to changes in the chromosomes 
of the gametes which are spontaneous and not in any way due 
to modifications of the soma. Adaptations are due to somato- 





genic modifications, non-adaptive diagnostic characters to 
gametogenic mutations. It is a mistake to attempt to explain 
all the results of evolution by a single principle.” But by what 
means can bodily changes influence the gametes, or germ-cells? 
The “Hormone Theory” is his contribution to the elucidation of 
the problem of evolution, a theory which, if true, supplies the 
lacuna in the Lamarckian doctrine. Here he is building on the 
foundations laid by Brown-Séquard and Starling, while at the same 
time suggesting a new function for the internal secretions which 
they claim to havediscovered. The hormones, he says, are carried 
by the blood-stream to every part of the body, so that even the 
gametes must react to them. Again, a modification in any 
organ must produce a parallel modification in the hormones 
released by that organ. Thus the link is supplied which can 
secure the impression of adaptations on the germ-cells, so that 
succeeding generations may inherit what the effort or endurance 
of an ancestor has acquired. If this theory is true our sole hope 
for the amelioration of our race would no longer be centred on 
the methods of the stud-farm. “ It is important to produce good 
stock, but it is also necessary to exercise and develop the moral, 
mental and physical qualities of that stock, not merely for the 
benefit of the individual, but for the benefit of succeeding 
generations” (p. 242). 

Mr. Cunningham has produced a stimulating book, contro- 
versial, full of technicalities, yet appealing to the general reader 
as well as to the specialist. It fulfils the primary criterion 
of all good books; a second perusal is even more interesting 
than the first. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Cambridge Scene. Being Sketches of the Colleges by the Rev. 
H. P. Sroxes, with illustrations by Constance Prescott. Bowes 
and Bowes. 6s. 

The military invasion of Cambridge in 1918 and 1919 has produced 
an excellent result in this little book, a reprint of articles in the Cam- 
bridge Review. Dr. Stokes writes expert notes on all the colleges from 
Peterhouse to Newnham, and his chief difficulty must have been to 
curtail his abundant knowledge. He had to give short measure to 
Trinity, which can boast among its famous heads a Thompson as well 
as a Thomson. The book should be attractive to every Cambridge 
man who cares about the place. The undergraduate should know 
‘more about his university than Sherlock Holmes did. We hope to 
see a new and enlarged edition with a few words concerning the Senate 
House and other notable buildings, and a short list of books for more 
detailed study. 


A Guide to Russian Literature, By Moissaye T. Orcin. Cape. 18s. 

This is a most useful book. The author, observe, calls it a guide io 
and not a history of Russian literature. In the first place he tells us 
about Russian authors and books about which few English readers know 
anything ; that is a considerable service. In the second, he quotes 
from Russian critics, and it is interesting and instructive to see how 
famous books by authors like Turgenev, Tolstoi, Tcheckhov struck 
their fellow-countrymen and contemporaries. The “ Guide” gives 
us the measure of the importance of criticism in Russia. Under the 
autocracy literary criticism was made the vehicle of discussion of every 
sort of social problem. It was easier to escape the censor if opinions 
appeared in the form of a literary review. Thus, criticism became one 
of the main channels through which ideas were spread, and the Russian 
literary critics occupied a place of great importance. Lastly, no book 
which has yet been published gives an account of recent Russian 
writers and their books nearly so full and stimulating as this “ Guide” 
provides. It is clear that there are still many Russian books untranslated 
which would interest us. Mr. Olgin has not written from the point of 
view of literary criticism, though his quotations from Russian critics and 
some of his own comments give us more esthetic criticism than he prom- 
ised, but from the point of view which will give us most insight into 
national character and Russian life at different periods. His book is 
rather a book of reference, perhaps, than a book to read straight 
through, but as such it is valuable and entertaining. 


A Political Pilgrim in Europe. By Mrs. Pair SNowDEN. 
7s. 6d. 

Within two months of the Armistice Mrs. Snowden was on the way 
to Switzerland, with the first party of English delegates to the Second 
International at Berne, bent on restoring the broken links with Euro- 
pean Socialists and other internationalists. Thereafter for nearly 
two years she was almost continuously on the wing. After the 
Second International she attended the women’s conference at Zurich, 
the French Socialist Congress at Strasburg, and other assemblies. 
She travelled in Austria, Russia, Germany, Georgia, the Balkans, and 
in January of this year paid a visit to Ireland. She describes it all 
with a facile and lively pen, if with rather too much detail and a certain 
amount of what some readers will call gush. The most serviceable 
chapters are those in which she gives her direct impressions of the 
suffering countries, especially Austria. It is extraordinary how little 


Cassell. 
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THE VERY LATEST 
BOOK on MARRIAGE 


Readers of “ The New Statesman” have often read announcements of 
many other of our clean sex books, and will admit their exceedingly 


ste ‘ 

po this new volume—“ Wise Wedlock”—the author, Dr. G. 
Courtenay Beale, has given his best. It ts undoubtedly the most 
comgite book ever published on questions affecting marriage 
rela ips. In our monthly magazine “ Health and Efficiency” 
we had recently some instructive articles on Birth Control which 
brought and still are bringing many hundreds of enquiries which 
prove that the greatest need in Sex Literature to-day is a frank, 
unequivocal volume which will give the answers to these questions 
in a clear and clean manner. You will find all the information you 


bave long sought in 

i Wedlock | 

Wise edloc 6 9 

Other books have touched the fringe of the subject, but in “ Wise 
Wedlock"’ you will have all your questions answered. Write now. 
while think of it, to address below, enclosing cheque or postal 
order for 6s. 94., and the book will reach you by return post in sealed 
cover. A copy of “ Health and Efficiency “ will be sent with the book. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
Dept. 168, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LONDOR, E.C. 4. 




















THE MARVELLOUS REJUVENATION 


of the American women is due to the principles I am teaching. You can 
reduce your weight to normal. You can build up thin necks and undeveloped 
busts by natural means. The secret of rejuvenation can be yours, even in 
one lesson. I have helped countless numbers of both sexes, and at the same 
time they regained health, vitality, magnetism and self-poise. 








ERNEST HOPKINS, 20 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 








OOKS.—Pater’s rst Edits. Greek Studies, 25s.; Plato and 
Platonism, 30s.; Wright’s Life Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton's 
Works, “‘ Memorial” edit., 7 vols., £5 5s.; Machen’s Heptameron, 1886, 

3 38.; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., {5 58.; Wilde's me, illus. by 
» 1912, 158.; Expositor’s Bible, complete set, 49 vols., {10 tos.; Hipkins’ 
Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare and Unique, 21s.; Present State of Old English 
Furniture, by R. W. Symonds, 63s.; Cinderella, 345 variants of Cinderella, etc., 
1893, 30S. ; The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 1911, 21s. ; Waite’s Hidden Church of 
the Holy Grail, 1909, {2 28.; Nutt’s Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, 1888, 
rare, £4 108.; Max Beerbohm'’s Christmas Garland, rst edit., {2 2s ; Ernest Dowson’s 
tst Edit., {2 1t0s.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great 
Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., 
Ge tos.; Eglinton Tournament, coloured tes, folio, 1843, £5 58.; George 
*s Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., rst Edits., tos.; Petronius Arbiter in English, 
£3 38.; Works of E Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, {2 tos.; Chas. Darwin's 
Works, best edition, 13 vols., £2 1os.; Budge’s History of Egypt, 8 vols., £2 2s.; 
Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed copy, £6 ros. ; Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, {7 7s.; Hill's 
of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 38.; Morris (Wm.), Collected Works, fine Library 
Edit., 24 vols., £15 15s. (1910); Reign of Terror (French Revol.), 2 vols., 1898, £3 38.; 
Omar Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 4s.; Meyrick’s Ancient Armour 
vols., folio coloured plates, £6 10s.; Rupert Brooke’s Collected Poems, Riccardi 
£2; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 308. ; Maupassant’s Select Works in English, 
8 vols., {2 2s.; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 28.; Smollett’s Works. 
ed. by mtsbury, 7 vols., 253.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. 
— purchased.—_BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
ingham. 





Provision 
for the Children 


ARENTS & Guardians 

anxious as to the future 
welfare of Children under 
their care, should consider 
the advantages of the Chil- 
dren’s Policies issued by 
the Scottish Widows Fund. 
Write for special pamphlets “‘ How 
to Provide for the Children’s 


Future” and “ Educational En- 
dowments for Children.” 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh (G. J. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary). 


London Offices : 28 Cornhill, E.C. 3, 
and 17 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1. 


Estd. 1815. 


Scottish Widows Fund 





















































| A SECURITY WHICH DOES NOT DEPRECIATE. 


} 

| Endowment Assurance provides a means of saving which for 

convenience and advantage is unequalled. Endowment Assur- 
ance is Life Assurance combined with Investment 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


| 142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 




















NOW READY. 


, == to “ THE NEw STATESMAN,” Vol. XVII. (April 
goth to October ist, 1921). Post free, 1s. (Postal 
Subscribers are entitled to Index gratis on request.)—Tug 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
| London, W.C. 2. 














Becks. Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols., £3 tos.; Belloc’s River of 
London, coloured plate, 6s.; Propert’s Russian Ballet, £6 6s.; Wells’ 
Outline of History, 21s.; Symond’s Old English Furniture, 63s.; Frazer's 
4 vols., 508.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £21; Hipkin’s Musical 
Instruments, 21s.; Surtee’s Sporting Novels, 6 vols., col. plates, {5 17s. 6d.; De- 
cameron, coloured plates, 10s. 6d. ; dsiey’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 50s. ; 
Byron's Astarte, 18s.; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., {6 1os.; Dumas’ Novels, 2 
vols., £6; Pepys’ Diary, Wheatley, 10 vols., £7; Studio set, 80 vols., £25; Lora 
Morley’s Works, 15 vols., £15 158.; Meredith's Novels. 17 vols., {4 15s.; Smollett's 
Works, 7 vols., 25s.; Geo. Moore’s Abelard and Helvin, 2 vols., signed by author, 
$ $8.; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., £6 6s.; catalogue free. Libraries pure . 3,000 
WANTED, list free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS; all new as issued and carriage paid : Diaries 
of W. Charles Macready, 2 vols. (328.), for 11s.; Borman, Francis Bacon's 
Cryptic Rhymes and the Truth they Reveal (7s. 6d.), for 3s.; Burr, Practical 

Psychology and Psychiatry (10s. 6d.), for 8s. ; Zola, The Dream (28.), for ts. 3d.; Rogers, 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages (10s. 6d.), for 6s. 6d.; Guernsey, Plain Talks on 
Avoided Subjects (4s. 6d.), for 2s. 6d. ; Le ey te Modern Socialism (3s. 6d.), 
for 2s. ; Strack, The Jew and Human Sacrifice (10s. 6d.), for 5s. ; Balzac, Droll Stories, 
illus. Robida (21s.), for 12s. 6d.; Southgate, Many Thoughts of Many Minds (8s. 6d.), 
for s8.; Rivers, Greuze and His Models (15s.), for 88.—Tum MINERVA Co., 9 St. 
Nicholas St., Leicester. 











O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tuz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 78. 6d. 
Six Months , ,, .. IS8. Od, 
One Year a. = | 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New StatesMan, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














EVYERY™MAN THEATRE (Hamp. 7224). 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
International Season. FOUR PLAYS BY LORD DUNSANY. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES First Class throughout, 
Dec, 6th.—EGYPT, TH@ NILE (to the rst Cataract), PALESTINE, 52 days, 








295 gus. 
an. sth.—ALGERIA, TUNISIA. 24 days. 69 gns. 
eb. 4th.—GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 5 weeks. 98 gus. 
Feb. 6th.—MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF N. AFRICA, “ The Garden of Allah” 
(de Luxe), 31 days. tr5 gns. 


Programmes of these and other tours from Miss Bismop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 


Road, 38.E. 19. 
BATTLEFIELDS AND GRAVES. 
Com 


lete arrangements for private visits from convenient centres, including 
the Chateau des Trois Tours, Ypres. Illustrated Booklet and advice free.— 
Write Lieut.-Col. Cawstow, BATTLEFIELDS BUREAUX, Ltd., «75 Piccadilly, W. 


REFORMED INNS 
SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People's Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.H.R.A., Ltd., St. George s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central; very pleasant, sheltered position. Special 
winter terms. Christmas—New Year festivities. —Mrs. Roogrs (cookery diploma). 


OURNEMOUTH WE&EST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter Gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Exi.is. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Box Numbers 
Sixpence extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 
insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
tisement Manager, THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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the human facts about Europe in ruins have penetrated the average 
mind, and we may count it all to the good that many people will read 
Mrs. Snowden to-day who would not have listened to her, or looked 
at her book, before they had come to think of her as a missionary 
against Bolshevism. Her account of the journey through the Georgian 
Republic, before it was overborne by the Bolshevists, is a good piece 
of reporting, unfortunately sparing of dates. Mrs. Snowden enjoys 
herself in making pen-portraits of the men and women prominent in 
European movements. These are always vivacious, and for the most 
part kindly. It is only when she is presenting such people as Andreas 
Latzko and Frau Rosika Schwimmer that she allows herself to be 
malicious. Mrs. Snowden’s account of the way in which Rosika led 
poor Mr. Henry Ford into the adventure of the Peace Ship is an amusing 
and rather distressing footnote to history. Some ofthe personal touches 
are curiously wrong. She finds, for instance, a likeness, physical 
and spiritual, between Mr. Oswald Villard, editor of the New York 
Nation, and Mr. A. G. Gardiner, two men who are polar opposites in 
mental habit and in outward expression. Mrs. Snowden, too, must 
be the first of her friends who has ever seen Miss Jane Addams as 
“‘a tiny woman.” She is wrong, also, in saying that “her association 
with the Peace Ship was unfortunate.” Miss Addams was not a member 
of that diversified company of pilgrims. 


Yorkshiremen of the Restoration. By J. S. Frercuxr. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Yorkshire is one of those counties characterised by the strongest 
local patriotism. To be a citizen of the British Empire is only 
incidental to being a Yorkshireman. It is the latter which is 
of paramount importance. Those of us who are not Yorkshiremen 
may scoff at this parochial pride, but we may be grateful when it 
enriches our libraries with such a book as Mr. Fletcher’s. His matter 
may not be new—most of the facts which he presents may be found 
by the diligent in existing books—but it is delightfully presented, the 
author’s style making his book difficult to put down. He writes of 
such well-known people as Fairfax, the Parliamentarian general, 
the first Lord Halifax, known in political history as the “ trimmer,” 
Sir John Reresby, ardent supporter of the Stuarts, and a number of 
others. One would like to know, however, how he justifies the inclusion 
of Sir Henry Slingsby among Yorkshiremen of the Restoration, since 
Slingsby suffered for his loyalist convictions on Tower Hill in 1658. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS show an improving tendency, except in 
M the case of the armament industry, the magnates 

of which wonder what on earth the world is coming 
to, although they console themselves with the thought that, 
by a remarkable coincidence, the orders for the new battle- 
ships were given just a week or so before the possibility of 
their not being constructed was made public; this will, 
of course, mean compensation to the proprietors, but not 
to the workers. It is rather surprising that gilt-edged 
stocks keep as firm as they do, seeing that there is such a 
stream of new issues. The offer of £5,000,000 6 per cent. 
Loan for Kenya Colony (British East Africa) was not very 
successful, but this week there has been an issue of £3,000,000 
Western Australia 6 per cent. at 95}, and two of the West 
African Colonies will shortly be issuing loans, whilst the 
£2,000,000 Port of London 6 per cent. Loan is also on offer 
at 96. That there is still plenty of money about for securi- 
ties which look attractive is shown by the fact that the 
£800,000 of Thomas de la Rue and Co.’s 8 per cent. deben- 
tures, issued at 98, were oversubscribed ; the circumstance 
that these debentures carry the option of conversion into 
ordinary shares, thus enabling the holder to make the best 
of either world, evidently proved attractive. The opinion 
expressed here a fortnight ago that the Pearson and Knowles 
7} per cent. Debentures issued at 97 would be well worth 
picking up a point or two below that figure has been justi- 
tied ; the market in them opened at 2} per cent. discount, 
but they are now quoted at the issue price. An uncom- 
monly cheap, high-yielding investment is the Metropolitan 
and Ipswich Water Supply (Brisbane, Queensland) ot per 
cent. Debentures which can be bought at about 98. These 
new § be regarded as absolutely safe, but were issued at a 
bad time at 96, and are therefore still obtainable cheaply. 
As usual, the week has not passed without some satisfactory 
announcement in connection with the drink trade, Ind, 
Coope and Co. declare a final dividend of 7} per cent., with a 
bonus of 25 per cent., making 40 per cent. for the year as 
compared with only 25 per cent. a yearago. This increased 
dividend is considered to be the more satisfactory, seeing 
that the capital ranking for dividend is larger than a year 


ago, it having been increased in connection with the acqui- 
sition of Robinson’s Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 
+ * x 


The most cheerful section of the markets has been that 
devoted to rubber shares. The commodity itself is steadily 
rising in price, the quotation for immediate deliveries being 
11}d. per lb. and Is. for deliveries early next year. People 
who have endeavoured to buy at the extremely low quota- 
tions of the past few months have found how nominal such 
quotations were, it being as difficult to buy as to sell at the 

rices quoted. Now that a buying demand has arisen, it is 
ound that there are few shares available, and prices already 
show a considerable improvement. Naturally, this is not 
likely to continue uninterruptedly but, as has been stated 
frequently in these notes of late, indications point to a 
rising tendency. Shareholders in rubber companies, how- 
ever, will hope that this slight improvement will not cause 
any relaxation of the voluntary restriction of output that 
has taken place, otherwise rubber may again go below the 
cost of production. Some of the officials of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association seem to have been a little hurt that 
their activities have not met with more recognition, and to 
be under the impression that the Rubber Shareholders’ 
Association would merely overlap with them. Even if this 
were the case, however, the Shareholders’ Association could 
be of material assistance to the Growers’ Association by 
bringing force to bear upon managements which, like those 
of many of the Ceylon plantations, refuse to co-operate with 
others in the industry. The Rubber Growers’ iation, 
as was pointed out last week by the Anglo-Dutch Plantations 
of Java chairman, suffers from having no power; it can 
only make suggestions, which the directors of individual 
companies can adopt or not, as they please. In future, 
however, suppose the two Associations to be agreed upon a 
common policy, and one company or group of companies 
refuses to co-operate—this inability to work together has 
been most noticeable in the rubber planting industry—the 
Rubber Shareholders’ Association would be the right body 
to lead an agitation and to organise the shareholders of the 
difficult company or companies, many of whom would 
already be within its ranks, and, at the general meeting, 
to unseat one or more of the retiring directors. In suc 
fashion the Shareholders’ Association might be of consider- 
able assistance to the producers’ organisation. 


* * * 


Speaking from the presidential chair of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association (I quote from the Financial Times), 
Mr. H. Seymour Berry, the great South Wales coal magnate, 
praised the action of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds (of 
which he is a director) in reopening their Dowlais Works in 
order to provide employment “even at a possible loss.” 
He added : 

That was being done in that district to a greater extent than 
would have been possible were it not for the enormous control of 
the a company which included Dowlais in its operations. What 
could thus be attained by the huge combination of Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds would scarcely have been possible for small companies 
in respect of running the collieries and working them. 


One would hardly have expected so strong an argument in 
favour of pooling from a South Wales coal magnate, but, 
it will have been noticed, these observations were addressed 
to a Young Men’s Christian Association and not to the 
Government. It is quite meritorious of Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds, one of the great iron, coal and steel concerns 
in the country, to reopen a works of its own accord at a 
time when profits are uncertain, but its wealthier share- 
holders can afford to run the risk, for not only did this 
company retain its dividends of 15 per cent. free of income 
tax throughout the war, but in 1919 it gave the holders 
of each ordinary share as a bonus one 5 per cent. cumulative 
and tax-free second preference share and two ordinary 
shares, which involved a distribution of £2,895,000, or 
£727,400 more than the whole of the disclosed reserves. 
To do this the company included in its account a new item 
of £900,700 under the head of “ internal reserve fund. 

In commenting upon this remarkable distribution, the 
Financial Times (this was before Mr. Berry became one of 
its proprietors) remarked that the report “throws an 
interesting light on the way in which war earnings can be 
rendered unobtrusive.” A. Emit Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


TYPEWRITING. 





ABTS LEAGUE OF SERVICE LECTURES 
at Mortimer Hall, Mortimer Street, W.1. 
THURSDAY, NOV. 24TH, 5.30. MISS MARGARET BULLEY, 
“HOW TO JUDGE A WORK OF ART.” 
Chair :—Mr. Laurence Binyon. 
THURSDAY, D&Ec. IST., 5.30. MISS MARGARET BULLEY, 
“THE RELATION OF ART TO LIFE.” 
Chair :—Mr. Eric Maclagan. 
Tickets :—5s., 2s.6d. A.L.S.,1 Robert St.,W.C.2. (Tel. Regent 779). 


ee P LONDON AND SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
—* DIVISIONAL COUNCIL. 


HON. BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.RS., 
on 
“ INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST.” 





on 
MonDAYS, NOVEMBER 28TH, DECEMBER 5TH AND I2TH, 8 P.M., 
t 


a’ 
Essex HALL, EssEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
"Course tickets ros. 6d. and {1, Single tickets (umreserved) Is., 
from John Beckett,’ Secretary, 638 Commercial Road, E. 14, or LLP. 
Information Committee, 5 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 





NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated Women complete Teacher’s Training in Swepisa Epuca- 
eee bag MeEprIcaL GYMNASTICS and MASSAGB, DANCING in all its 

, ANATOMY, Hyocrenre, &c. Three years’ course.—For 


Senspectts eppiy the Onc. 
GUILD OF EDUCATION 
AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
Y TRAINING COLLEGE 
the Board of Education) 


For anp WomMasn. 
REPAKATION FOR TEACHING Adctassente and Adults and 
for Educational Social Work. Courses are meet the Individual 
needs of students of Education. PART TIM CLASSES IN MODERN 


METHODS. 
Apply Secretary, Guild of Education, 56 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


RORBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS. 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and 
—: 3 a Se G. Montefiore, : 
Board of iain on apply to the Principal, 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Universiry Courses in Arts, SCIENCB, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 Tl. @ year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REG: 














LITERARY. 


A Utmons should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
a ley Music -_ 4 At, Mr. ArTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


5 living country, near Oxford, offers another good opening, 
poultry-keeping. Paying Guest.—78 Hill’s Road, Cambridge. 








yur ANYONE requiring Shorthand Typist or Secretary for 
part or full time work write to GLapys LANGHAM, 12 Forest Glade, Leyton- 
stone? Work dealing with labour problems or literature preferred ; actual 
typing of correspondence or articles could be done at own home. 


M48 wishes to justify his existence by useful work. Good refs.— 
Box pS — STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 








PINNING, WEAVING and GLOVE-MAKING. 
Pupils received for thorough Training in these Crafts. Begtepte terms. 
Prospectus on application.—STUDIO, 8 Earl’s Court Road, W. 8. 


ASSAGE is beneficial in most of the illnesses that flesh is heir to. 

It is a tonic to the system and of special benefit to those desiring to maintain 

their health and vigour or to reduce superfluous fat. Attendance at your own 
an by an capetencel on d capable Masseur.—A. O. FREEMAN, 67 Hayter Road, 








HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
--_ COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 

send garments for free estimate.—Dept. “E.,"” Lonpon TURNING Co., 

97 Dow Dewss Park Road, London, E. 5 





ADMINTON.—Lessons and practice given. Moderate charges.— 
Apply Last, 6 Melrose Road, Wandsworth, S.W.18. Tele. Putney 138. 





ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, NINTH EDITION, 25 vols. 
Half Morocco, - Beveitag Bookcase. Price {£15.—Write G.R., 20 Belsize 
___ Park Gardens, N. W. 3. 


Ts, Wy SPRAINS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

accurate tly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. on a tome Glas snctel— 
Gand te Typrnc OFFics, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and mptl b 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Ductiaghem tesa® Gite, . ay eh f 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFastane 
Ir Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 
Erte copied TYPEWRITING—Authors’ MSS. te - and accu- 
Plays, Testimonials. Moderate Bed 
—Miss HILpITCH, “tx Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N 

7Prrewnrrixc English and foreign, by Lege Graduate. 

Literary or technical.—G. M. D., 184 Alexandra Road, N.W. 8 

















EPORTING _ Hiectings, Lectures, Committees, etc.), verbatim or 
condensed. ting, Duplica Translating, etc.; accuracy, prompti- 

tude. —GassnvEY AGENCY, Raym " House, 32-34 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 1. 
> $472 


_ 








SCHOOLS. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 p 
Education without residence {40 the taarin bony Miss Atices J. Rosinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also Ain College. 








M*s WEISSE is returning to NORTHLANDS in April, 1922, and, 
with a view to partnership, wishes to find two capable Gentlewomen to help 
her in reconstituting her school.—Address NoRTHLANDS, ENGLEFIELD GREEN 


TS GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger -y-* 3 Missenden. 


Sets Coupes Gem oo eee Road, London NN ago 
school offering a first-class — EDUCATION on atu 


Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. any for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver 
Little children 5 to 9 at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Mise J. Manville, 
Montessori principles. ve fees, 150 guineas, y extras ual mi 
emmy Bo 5 


expenses. 
Principals: The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NicHoLzs. 


MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss ——, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to self-e by means of Literature, A Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every ¢ description ; ; to imcrease resource and initiative by 
Practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
Prepared for the Universities, e Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Danci Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of ever ery girl's education, 1 Se guiness © Sear. Gasvand’s 
is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. trae bouoe to datighttally cltwetes 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


MORETON HALL, OSWESTRY, SHROPSHIRE 
Home School for girls from 8-18 years of age. Principal: Mrs. Lioyp 
Witirams. The curriculum pa | for a thorough general education 

both in a practical and theoretical manner ; isation also being encouraged 

with the object of discovering the natural bent a each individual child and fostering 
its growth. Preparation for public examinations. Especial attention is paid to 

Languages, Music, Art, Acting. Physical Training includes Gymnastics, Dancing, 

Games and Riding. Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHrInBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DaLcrozBs EURHEYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: MissSTANSFELD. Students are trained 
im this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Traini 
extends over 3 years, and i and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secrerary. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods ted and Kerri educa- 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. "s Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Parvcipar. 


Pp 2°. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 
be ad Riding, aa Gardening, — ts, Domestic Science in 
to usual subjects and ation for matriculation.— 

semselanl Mrs. a West House, a -Willows, Suffolk. 


Lt*eo™ HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 



































Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—The Directresses of the 
Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency (Lausanne), having a personal knowledge of a 
large number of schools in Lausanne, Geneva, &c., will be pleased to advise 

parents. They also arrange for —_s parties of pupils. ne references.— 
For particulars write Drrectrress, A.S.E.A., 11 Staverton Road, N.W. 2. 











D2=Ssakine.— —MADAME IRIs, The Yellow Shop, Westmorland 
— New Cavendish Street, W. 1. Smart and original gowns at reasonable 

Each dress is specially thought out and made becoming to the face 
and and figure of of the wearer. Embroidered gowns from five guineas. Material made up. 


BYAtIs i is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroache3 and Biackbeetles, 1s. 9d., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
Howartus, 471 Crookemore Road, She field. 


[NTELLIGENCE |! To Backward, Feeble-minded Children.— 
ARIS SPECIALIST, 








» 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park, 


DVERTISEMENT RATES: PuBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
Meetincs, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS Is. 6d per 
line, with discount for series. 


NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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CHATTO&WINDUS 


Submit the following list of Autumn Announcements 
and other Important Books :— 


: I HE POEMS OF WILLIAM BLAKE edited and arranged 
bet a Preface by JOHN SAMPSON, D.Litt. Printed in the FLORENCE 
RESS TYPE. Uniform with Keats and SHELLEY in the same 

~ Small 4to. Boards, 15s. net. Full Vellum, 21s. net. 


MCRAL EMBLEMS and other Poems written at Davos by ROBERT 

LOUIS STEVENSON. With 19 Woodcut Illustrations by R. L. S. 
and a delightful and informative Preface by LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
“Capital fun ; Gilbert at his happiest might have done them, but few 
others.” —Manchester Guardian. Small Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


HE PLAYS OF HUBERT HENRY DAVIES. With 
an Introductory Memoir by HUGH WALPOLE. The Memorial Edition 
in 2 handsome volumes with a photogravure portrait of the author in 
each. Each volume contains 4 plays. Small Demy 8vo. 25s. net. Shorily. 


HE COMEDIES OF HAROLD CHAPIN. Withan Intro- 
duction by J. M. BARRIE. Contains 4 witty and charming comedies. 
“A volumetocherish. . . . Definitely at the high-water mark of Georgian 
drama.’’—Glasgow E vening Citizen. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : a Century of History by 
W. HASLAM MILLS. “ Written in excellent style . . . a permanent 
record of work honourably and valiantly done, a lasting memorial of 
gallant and distinguished service in the cause of honest journalism.’”’— 
New Witness. With 9g Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


ROME YELLOW by ALDOUS HUXLEY, author of “ LIMBO ” 
(3rd Impr. 5s. net). Mr. Huxley’s first full-length novel marks an 
important advance on his previous works; it is a piece of literature 
that will be one of the most discussed books of the season. “ Mr. 
Huxley’s personages are drawn with an extreme verve and crispness ; 
in fact the merit of his comedy is that it becomes always more amusing 
as it grows.” —Times Lit. Sup. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ATCHWORK by BEVERLEY NICHOLS, author of “ PRE- 
LUDE” (2nd Impr. 7s. net). A novel of the new post-war Oxford. 
“* Rich in the gifts that marked ‘ Prelude,’ in skilful character analysis, 
in the power of rapid visualisation of scenes and incidents ; the writing 
is often happily epigrammatic and always terse and vivid.” —Oxford 
Chronicle. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


EARL. An English Poem of the XIVth Century. Edited 
with a metrical rendering into modern English, glossary and textual 
and explanatory notes by SIR ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, F.B.A., together 
with Boccaccio’s OLYMPIA. The definitive edition. MEDIEVAL 
LIBRARY. Write for Prospectus and full list of titles. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


TS SCHOOLMASTER by ANTON TCHEHOV. ‘Translated by 

CONSTANCE GARNETT. Vol. XI. of the St. Martin’s Edition of 
the Tales. Write for full list. Pott 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 
5s. net; 


ONCERNING SOLICITORS by ONE OF THEM. With 
an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. 
“An excellent little book. . .. Decidedly up to date.’-—Manchester 
Guardian. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


LEASE write to the Publishers for their Full 
Catalogues and seasonal Announcement Lists: 


97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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